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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble endeavour 


ow down all the barriers erected be 
to thr 


tween men by pre). 


idice and one-sided views; and by settin 


aside the distinctions of a 


Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spinitua: 


nature.”"—Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
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rus uf the Week. 


week, which was expected to begin with 

the first attempt at party contest in 
both Houses, has proved, in the main, very 
quiet. The party contest broke down. It was 
sttempted by Mr. Disraeli in the one House, and 
by Lord Clanricarde in the other. The sometime 
Postmaster-general of the Whigs, to whom rumour 
lately assigned the office of Irish viceroy under 
the present Government, was strangely associated 





uiti-ministerial administration. Both professed to 
take Sir Charles Wood to task for the words 
which he had uttered to his constituents at Halifax, 
when he described the French press as “ gagged,” 
and criticised the Elect of December the 2nd. Sir 
Charles, who was kept away from his place by 
lumbago, had authorized Lord Aberdeen in the 
one House, and Lord John Russell in the other, 
to disclaim every intention to use offensive ex- 
pressions towards the Emperor of the French; 
and there the debate dropped, much to the dis- 
appointment of some and to the relief of others. 
There had been a gencral feeling amongst the 
Pirliamentary Liberals that Sir Charles Wood 
had gone too far; and the gentlemen on the 
Opposition benches hoped for a damaging dis- 
cussion, The damage, however, has befallen 
their own side. There is a feeling now that the 
ion was an idle one. People recalled 
Lord Malmesbury’s fulsome eulogy of the Em- | 
peror; and although Sir Charles Wood may be 
by official etiquette to disclaim the 
interpretation of his words, thereisno doubt 
that the public at large as heartily agrees with him, | 
& it dissented from Lord Malmesbury. The 
leader of the late Government has revived the un- 
Popular impression against his colleague, and the | 
Fo ter General has made the public | 
~unmate him with certain musty fables about | 
sour grapes,” 
last night, Mr. Disraeli tried again. He is 
on injuring’ himself, his reputation, and his 
re Amplifying his mischievous allusions to 
eniticism of Sir Charles Wood, he also 
ped In —— Graham, who had spoken of 
“*poleon as trampling on the liberties of | 
+ bye of people. So he did; and is a | 
hen English statesman to hold his tongue 
Surly ahaa an historical fact ? 
; is spirited reply, Sir James | 
Graham showed at least that he will not. Mr. | 
Dismaeli seems to confound international ‘ amity” 





| its own discretion. 
| the important concession which this measure in- 


| marked emphasis when Mr. Peel touched upon it. 


with moral approval, and to suppose that we must 
applaud the acts of every foreign power with whom 
we are in alliance. God forbid! Nor is our Govern- 
ment yet so degenerate. Sir James Graham’s ex- 
planation of the navy estimates shows that he is at 
all events working in the right direction—saving 
useless outlay, getting more work for a given sum 
of money, and strengthening our sea service. 
We doubt whether enough is done; but the chief 
thing after all is the existence of the right spirit. 
In the absence of party excitement, the Law 
Reforms have been a prominent subject. Lord 
Cranworth has been voluminous in stating the 
necessity for Law Reform; the progress hitherto 
made ; the things that he is not prepared to do; 
and those that he will undertake. His resumé is 
encouraging rather as a history of what may be 
done by energetic men, than as a pledge on his 
own part; for he touches upon Law Reform 
more as an ambitious but modest amateur 
than as one qualified for the work. He adds 
another to the many instances which teach 
us that ability in one species of career does 
not necessarily imply faculties of a different order ; 
an excellent judge may be an indifferent legislator. 
Lord Cranworth’s principal promise is, that he 
will codify the forty quarto volumes of the Sta- 
tutes at Large; which Lord St. Leonards, who is 
perhaps wedded to his own more workmanlike | 
ideas on the subject, pronounces to be impossible | 
within a generation. 
Mr. Henry Drummond’s Bill to facilitate the | 
transfer of land by instituting a registration which | 
shall in itself convey a preliminary title, belongs 
to the series of Law Reforms, in which so many | 





| members of both Houses, legal and lay, now take | 


a prominent, if not a very useful, part. | 

The Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
with a protest levelled at him from the other 
House by the Bishop of Exeter, has introduced 
his bill empowering the Legislature of Canada to 
dispose of the Clergy Reserve Fund according to 
We have already pointed out 


volves, to the principle of Self-Government for the 
Colonies—a principle which was cheered with a 


He is opposed by Sir Robert Inglis; and Dr. 
Philpotts is awaiting the bill in the House of Lords 
in the mood of a house-dog who sees a suspicious 
stranger approaching, But there can be little 
doubt that the present Government is able to 
carry any measure upon which its own members 
can agree. 


The same principle of Local Self-Govern- 





ment is not sufficiently impressive upon the ad- 
ministrators of the Poor Law. But they are im- 
proving. A deputation from several unions has 
waited upon Mr. Baines, to call upon him for the 
total cancelling of the Prohibitory Order issued in 
August last, and amended in December by Sir 
John Trollope. He promises to consider that 
point; but he has made a more important pro- 
mise, in the assurance that, if any future order on 
the subject should be contemplated, a copy of 
that order shall be sent to all Poor-Law Guard- 
ians, twenty-one days before its issue; giving to 
them an opportunity for any preventive, or at 
least anticipatory, suggestions. 

We have witnessed another fitful session and 
dispersion of Convocation this week. Both 
Houses assembled and carried up to the Queen 
the address agreed to in November. Her 
Majesty held a special Court, and received them 
in the Throne-room of Buckingham Palace, sur- 
rounded by her Ministers. The formal ceremony 
lost nothing by its pre-announcement, and the 
dignified manner of the whole proceeding will 
make a deep impression. For the rest there is 
little to be said. The sitting of the Upper House 
will tell on the country. In the first place, many 
things were done ; in the second, they were done 
in the best spirit. The report of one committee 
was received, and another committee, spite of the 
opposition of the Archbishop, was appointed. 
Steadiness and moderation characterized the 
episcopal session. 

We may here remark, Dr. Sumner does not 
appear to have acquired any higher conception of 
his duties, or any more relish for the post he fills. 
He was as timid and temporizing as ever. Cer- 
tainly, not the least proof of the perfection to 
which the present system of political Church 
government has been carried is the appearance of 
a man like Dr. Sumner as President of the Legis- 
lature of the Church. As to the Lower House, 
they did nothing, but wasted their time in a dis- 
pute about their powers. The Archbishop had 
out-generaled them, and left them nothing to do. 
Certainly, if Convocation gets imto working gear, 
it will be when it is reformed. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. has made to his 
Senators and Deputies, on re-opening the Session 
of his pageant Parliament, a speech of insidi 
pacification, “ L’Empire c’est la paia” is the 
cant of it all; party ti 
jargon, about the suffrage of the people, 
superiority of his own rule to mere vulgar freedoms. 
“ Liberty,” says Napoleon IIL, glancing at 
Anglo-mania of Constitutionalists, “has mever 
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helped to found any durable Political Institution ; 
A she can only crown that which time has consoli- 
dated.” This epigrammatic d ig spplaude 
(in the Moniteur) by the sureties tors oad 
deputies; the theory of Louis leon is 
mounted on the imperial throne ; sees and 
hears nothing immediately encirclin m, but his 
own creatures, the instrusdits of eaprice ; and, 
no doubt, the idea in his mind is, that he has the 
key to the portal by which the world is to recede 
from the present to the past ; and that he is open- 
ing for it a future, shaped according to his wisdom 
and pleasure. There are, however, other powers 
in the world besides Louis Napoleon. In the 
meanwhile, according to our own information, his 
Star is waning; even his Empress, with all 
her winning graces and fascinations, is of so little 
account, amidst the sullen discontent, that even 
the polite Parisian populace eyes her with the 
most frigid and negative curiosity in the streets. 

The application of the French Government, 

E through Secretary Lord John Russeil, for the sur- 
render of the will and codicils left by the first 
Napoleon, is an historical curiosity rather than an 
event of any present importance. The scruple of 
the English Court, in declining to give the will to 
the French Government, “on grounds of public 
policy,” will amuse rather than irritate our 
neighbours, since they get the will on the ground 
that “Napoleon Bonaparte” was a “ domiciled 
Frenchman” at the time of his death, and that 
the French legal authorities are the proper 
custodians of the document. 

Mr. Kinnaird’s effort on behalf of the Madiai 
seems to have failed for the moment; but we are 
not sure that it has been in vain. He asked the 
House of Commons to invoke a special appeal 
from Queen Victoria; and Lord John Russell 
asked him to leave it in the hands of Ministers, 
to which Mr. Kinnaird agreed. But he stated an 
important fact, when he pointed to the intercession 
offered by the King of Prussia, the King of 
Holland, and the United States. If they were to 
join in a combined protestation, it would be an 
event of the greatest importance. It is to be re- 
membered that the Madiai are not the only 
Protestants in Tuscany, and that the Tuscan 
Protestants, so called, are not, by multitudes, the 
only anti-Papal sect in Italy. Italy, properly so 
called, as well as Hungary, would combine with 
‘England, Holland, and the United States, to 
vindicate Protestant freedom,—a league which 
Sweden and Switzerland might well join if they 
would assure even their political existence ; besides 
other states and peoples that would join any 
league of freedom. If there were only the will 
to institute such a league, it might control 
absolutism and revolution, and supersede the 
** war of principles,” and dictate the terms of the 
peace of Europe. 

The Milan outbreak is not a failure, but it was 
a mistake. The explanation is no secret. The 
state of: Italy is one of chronic revolution, as the 
Government of Austria is one of chronic conquest. 
Italy is in a state of siege in which the conquered 
side is kept down, not governed. Of course there 
is no difficulty in exciting a people thus placed, 
to turn against its rulers, but, where the people is 
broken up, and the oppressor uses an enormous 
army, with a great contingent of Spies, it is diffi- 
cult to organize a simultaneous movement, and to 
hold back different parts of the country, until it 
can all move together. Italy appeared ripe for a 

ymovement, and was anxious to make it. Was the 
time really opportume? That was the question 
for the chief leaders. The time was not oppor- 
. tune, because divers local indiscretions had per- 
‘ mitted the Austrians to learn too much about the 
~~ ae { Apetter. The order was that the patriot forces 






/ suk De hon remain passive. In Milan, however, several 
/~ AN p@fse@> had already gone so far, that they did not 
\-< dike retract ; and they risked the broader inte- 


s of their party, in their impatience to hazard 
jament; but, luckily, it was possible to limit 
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. 5 4 . 
Radetzky threatens punishment, not only to the of the pean Bmperor of the French. He used thes 


rebels, but to the innocent. It is the crime of 


‘Take our nearest fei urs; such a 


the oppressed people that there should exist | vailed in Europe, even if the time of Napoleon The, 


amongst them men who resent oppression ; 


but, though Milan suffers, the Italian revolution | Press; fo press in Burope free but ours, which, thank . 


is not slaked yet. 


The position of affairs in Montenegro has taken | 1 wish to inquire of the right honourable gen 


4 curious tut; pausing at the determined remon- 


Pre. 
ged; liberty suppressed; no man ’ . 
oiSon ; the n fs 3 z country of Belgium. a wpeak 


is 


eannot gag; and hence his hatred of our press, that it 


dares to speak the truth.” alone 


EB 


shall be happy to receive an answer from the 
hott Wit an accurate and fair rt of the noble li 


strances of Austria, Turkey is understood to desist | expressed on that occasion by the right honourable 


from her assault on the people of Montenegro: in 
other words, she not only establishes the status 
qué at the dictate of Austria, but, in doing so, ad- 
mits that Montenegro is independent of Constanti- 
nople. This is a perilous example for the other 
Pansclavonian communities, over whom Turkey 
exercises so precarious an authority. 

The week has been copious in disasters and 


man the President of the Board of Control ? Gentle. 
Lord J. Russett.—The — honourable 
alluding to this subject the other night, stated 
right edhe friend the President of the Board tnt 
trol had occasion in his speech at Halifax to advert to our 
foreign relations, and that, speaking of France, he said g 
and so—the words which the right honourable 
has repeated this evening. In the first place, i think it 
necessary to state that what my right honourable friend 
said was not in a speech with respect to our fore 
tions, to which he was not adverting, but that it was ina 


accidents, arising from the unusual extremities of | speech to his constituents, in which he took an opportunity 


the weather. Meteorologists note a degree of cold 
unusual at this season: the thermometer has been 
down to 24 degrees Fahrenheit, and parhelia have 
been observed on more than one day. Diseases 
arising from cold have been very fatal in the me- 
tropolis, and of course in the rest of the country ; 
and some soldiers, passing across Dartmoor under 
orders, have perished in the snow and cold. But 
the worst disaster has been the loss of the Queen 
Victoria, on the coast of Ireland, on which she 
was wrecked in a snow-storm that blinded all eyes 
on board. ‘The disaster was compensated in some 
degree in the usual way by the opportunity which 
it afforded for the display of the most gallant and 
disinterested conduct; but perhaps the mortality 
might have been diminished if one who perished 
had possessed greater firmness and power of com- 
mand. Amongst the incidents of bravery, one of 
the most striking, is the conduct of a boy who 
accompanied a boat rowed by two men only, to and 
fro, in saving passengers, and persevered in stopping 
the open plug-hole of the boat with his fingers. 
Let us join with our enthusiastic Orange con- 
temporary, the Standard, in protesting against the 
discontinuance of the fog-bell on this rock. Ina 


sea like the Irish channel, so stormy, so often | 


visited by mists, and traversed by such great num- 
bers of loaded passenger-boats, it is vitally neces- 
sary that the warnings which are established on 
the most dangerous and frequented parts should 
appeal to the sense of hearing as well as sight. 
Had it been so in this instance, there is little doubt 
that the sound of the bell would have warned the 
ship off the rocks in time, and had the ship’s 
boats been to hand, and serviceable, numbers of 
human beings might yet have been saved. Perhaps 
their fate will purchase safety for those who come 
after them. It is melancholy to trace repeated 
disasters to causes which incessant warnings have 
been found powerless to prevent. 





THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT. 


THERE were three proceedings on Monday night in 
reference to Louis Napoleon, his doings and his inten- 
tions. One in the Houseof Lords and two in the 
House of Commons. A singular alliance in inquiry 
took place between Lord Clanricarde and Mr. Disraeli, 
who both seem to have’ been scandalised by the patriotic 
sentences spoken by Sir Charles Wood, at Halifax. 
First, let us take Mr. Disraeli, who spoke as follows : 

With respect to the question of which I gave notice on 
Friday, and which I wish to address to the President of 
the Board of Control, who, I am sorry to learn, is unable 
to be in his place, I have to state, that if it be more con- 
venient for the Government, and if it should be considered 
more fair, I should mention generally the subject of the 
relations existing between her Majesty’s Government and 
the French Government, and give an opportunity for more 
extended explanations; but it is according to what may 
be the wish of the Government that I shall shape my 
course. 

Lord J. RussEt.—My right honourable friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control is not able to attend from 
indisposition, but, as the right honourable gentleman oppo- 
site has given notice of his question, I think he had better 
proceed with it at present. 

Mr. DisRakLI.—It is only necessary for me to call the 
attention of the House to the paragraph alleged to have 
been delivered in a speech at Halifax y the right honoura- 
ble gentleman the President of the Board of Control. 
read it the other day, and, if it is requisite, I will read it 

in. Tho right honourable gentleman the President of 
the Board of Control, in a speech addressed to his consti- 





yemature fire to the place where {it broke. 





tuents very recently, had occasion to speak of the conduct 


of urging his views on Universal Suffrage and on Parlig. 
mentary Reform in general. There is a very dif. 
ference between using an argument on that subj and 
going over the state of our relations with France. Bu] 
thought it necessary, after what had occurred, to call on 
my right honourable friend, and he has written me a letter 
to-day, which I shall read to the House, as it contains g 
statement far better than any I can make on the 
of my right honourable friend’s expressions :— 

“T am sorry to learn that any expressions reported to have 
| been used by me in addressing a meeting of my i 

Halifax should have been understood as offensive to 

eror of the French. I cannot pretend to say whether T did op 
Rid not use the precise words contained in the reports of miy 
speech, but it is very possible that, speaking as I was, without 
any premeditation, in a meeting of that kind, an ineantions ex. 
pression may have escaped me. I was pointing out the advan. 
tages of temperate and well-considered reform, as contrasted 
with more violent and proseeete measures, and in proof of this 
I referred to the events of the last few years in neigh bouring 
countries, where the temporary success of the extreme revoly. 
tionary party had led to the establishment of arbitrary power, and 
in France that this had been carried to an extent unprecedented 
in the time of the first Emperor, and with the co of 
French people, who had, on two occasions, voting bey ballot 
on the principle of universal suffrage, sanctioned the 
pursued by the President and Emperor. I expressed tig 
opinion on ‘the conduct of the Emperor, or indeed of any one, 
though I cannot conceive that an English Minister is to be 
cluded from adverting to what he understands to be the and 
things on the Continent’’—(loud cries of “ Hear, hear”)—* but 
I can say, with the utmost sincerity, that in doing so 
could be further from my intention than to use any words 
could be considered as offensive to the Emperor, and 1 
that any expression should have fallen from me on that 
on which such an interpretation can have been placed.” 


The Marquis of CLANRICARDE elicited a similar reply 





Clanricarde, however, dwelt much on the responsibility 
of a Cabinet Minister ; hinted that spoken and written 
language had provoked “the late war ;” and 
declared that Ministers must take care not to 

the character, the honour, and the feelings of those 
with whom they held intercourse ; and desired to be 
informed whether our relations with France were of the 
amicable kind ? and whether Lord Aberdeen would lay 
the correspondence relating to the recognition of the 
French Empire on the table ? 

Lord ABERDEEN replied as follows :— 

“My Lords, it is not necessary for me to give any 
assurance to your lordships of the earnest desire enter- 
tained by her Majesty’s Government to cultivate the most 
intimate relations of friendship and alliance with the 
French Government, for assuredly so long as the of 
France is a policy of peace and friendship neither we 
any other State have any sort of right to interfere with the 
internal concerns, or the form of Government, of even the 
dynasty that the French people may please to establish. I 
am happy to assure the noble marquis that the best possi- 
ble understanding continues unbroken between the Govern- 
ments of the two countries ; nor is there anything that can 
appear as in the least likely to endanger or the 
cordiality of that understanding. I will venture to rol 
that no person is more ready to maintain this good und 
standing in its full integrity than my right honourable 
friend to whose speech the noble marquis has 
The noble marquis has neglected or omitted to describe the 
circumstances under which that speech was delivered. It 
was a speech made to his constituents, and witha 
of expression in which, perhaps, he may have employed, 
inadvertently, terms which he would not have used if he 
had been addressing the House of Commons. But Ta 
the noble marquis to recollect the circumstances m which 
those expressions were used,—that my right honourable 
friend was addressing his constituents, and arguing aguinst 
a wish which seemed to exist among some : 
favour of Universal Suffrage and the allot. In doing 80, 
he pointed out,—and, had it not been for a form of Po ated 
sion which I am sure he regrets as much as I do, Pell 
out an argument which, whether good or bad, was [ 4 
perfectly Ecitinate argument, that the existence of Uni- 
versal Suffrage and the Ballot had not prevented a state 
of things and a state of law in France, es ly as affect- 
ing the freedom of the press, which we § uld very =a 
deplore to see in this country. That is the eer pe 
the argument of my right honourable friend, an we 
see nothing to complain of ; nor is there anything ab pl 
man could possibly object to in the spirit with = pat 
right honourable friend spoke. I am assured by! 
he can state with the utmost sincerity that no 
be further from his intention than to use any W' and be 
could be considered as offensive to the — him 
regrets that any expression should have trom h 








to a similar question put to Lord Aberdeen. Lond . 
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———— 


jon on which such an interpretation could 

lag alam Now, though I admit that the expres- 
sions are not so respectful as might be properly used 
towards the Sovereign of a foreign State, yet still the sub- 
stance of the ment is such as he was perfectly justified 
in using ; Ee teving expressed his regret that any such 
ion as has been should be placed upon expres- 

sions used inadvertently on such an occasion as that of 
addressing his constituents, I do think no further notice 
ean be properly taken of the — But the important 
of the noble marquis’s speech was, that he seemed to 
think this matter threw some doubt on the continuance of 


Opposition), ond merit, if they do not receive, the 
punishment which the law may award.” 


THE CASE OF MADIAT,. 


Mr. Krynarep moved an address, praying her Ma- 
jesty to take such steps as might be deemed most 
fitting, for bringing under the notice of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany the feelings prevailing in this coun- 
try in consequence of the persecutions now actively 
begun in Tuscany against those who profess the religion 
those amicable relations which he wished to see maintained | of her Majesty and of the majority of her subjects in 
between France and this country. I hope I have on that | this kingdom. He gave an account of the rise and 

‘ect satisfied him completely. He may rest assured | progress of recent religious persecutions in Tuscany, 
that nothing of the kind has _— Lr wert $ oe tl a mar- | and especially adverted to the case of the Madiai, whose 

«ree ss tuvtiotle i recognition of | legal ienssonte he asserted, and whose private character 
the French Empire. I think that, though there might be he vindicated. I aying a tribute to the conduct of the 
a portion of that correspondence produced, yet it would be | United States, and of the King of Prussia, in reference 
inconvenient to lay so much on the table as would lead to | to the subject, and showing from history that England 
a correct understanding of the transaction, therefore Thope | had already interfered to save Protestants from Roman 
the noble marquis will not press for their production. Catholic tyranny, he expressed his hope that the Go- 

In this suggestion Lord Cranricarbe concurred, | vemment would not refuse assent to his motion. 
and the production of the correspondence was not Lord Duprey Srvarr seconded the motion, and 
pressed for. declared himself the enemy of persecution of all kinds. 

The third proceeding had reference to the presumed | The Grand Duke, and even the Pope, were less to 
naval preparations of France, and the interrogator was | blame in regard to these cruelties than Austria, whose 
Mr. Coppen. He prefaced his question as follows:— | armies occupied the country, and whose rulers had been 

«A recent, and the most pressing cause, for my putting | proverbial for their religious tyranny. If the Austrian 
a question to the noble lord the Secretary for Foreign | troops were withdrawn, persecution would soon cease. 

airs, is, that in the Times newspaper of last Saturday ® | He regretted that there existed Roman Catholics in 
letter appeared in a very prominent position, signed by @ | thi, country who did not disapprove of the conduct of 

of the realm, and which contained, among other S ineel Side, ceil tee nad ip Rag eggyy > eter 
nn, he Roving 1 btain inf a tion ben n Catholic aati of the ag 

‘Peculiar circumstances have enabled me to obtain informa- | avows rf) toma 1011¢ > ors 2 se, 
tion, wich — - eee ne pense pelts Sees Mr. Lucas could not agree to the proposed resolu- 
es Lhove ved interne, have been on terms of intimacy with | tion, because it was 7 - —— with ae nee 
many Frenchmen, and have lost no opportunity of making | the case. It appeared from the papers before the 
myeelf acquainted with the state of public feeling. | House that the carers on the Murti was a punish- 
Speaking of the navy :— bt | ment for the crime of proselytism, at the instigation of 

‘I would defy even any Frenchman to assert that the force pa . . ie : > ° 
which they were known to possess last year was not amply suffi- | foreign emissaries, and with the aid of money supplied 
cient for any purpose which France could require, excepting for | from this country. The House could not set itself up 
et of an invasion of our possessions.” | as a court of appeal against the finding of the Tuscan 
A little further on the noble lord —e | court, which must be presumed to be right on the law 

*I therefore contend that every additional ship to that great | and the facts of the case. He then demanded why the 
without onr vast colonial empire—is an additional proof that English Government had not remonstrated with the 

| 
| 








foree—they have now more sailors in their pay than we have, 
po Fa (cede pple la ee a ee Czar when the Catholic nuns were massacred at Minsk; 
now striving to the very utmost to increase their naval force in | and he remarked upon the limited philanthropy of Pro- 
every manner, and that arrangements e been officially | testantism, commenting upon Lord Palmerston’s de- 
ee ne cums? wes tonal yh ge se ‘helieved |.fence of the expulsion of the Jesuits from Switzerland, 
when I say that this information may be most thoroughly relied | in 1847, a case which, mutatis mutandis, he alleged to 
be that of the Madiai in Tuscany. He next found a 
parallel to the latter case in the conduct of Mr. Prit- 
chard, in driving away the Catholic missionaries from 
Tahiti, also sanctioned by Lord Palmerston. Adverting 
to the case of Catholics in Sweden, he threatened, in 
| order to test the sincerity of Government, to bring on 
a motion similar to the present, in regard to the con- 
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upon.’ 

Again, towards the close of his letter, the noble lord says,— 
‘I repeat, that the information I have received of preparations 

which can only be made for aggression may be relied on.’ 

It cannot be doubted that a statement of this sort—a 

statement of facts made from his own peculiar knowledge 

and peculiar means of information by the noble lord—must 

make a great impression on the country; and the question 

I have to put, and of which I gave notice to the noble lord, 





misled as to the character of the Jesuits, he had been 
misled by Catholic authority, the King of Spain and 
the Pope having expelled them as mischievous. De- 
fending the course we had taken in Tahiti, he glanced 
at his own conduct on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
incidentally mentioned by Mr. Lucas, and remarked 
that he had considered that a question of temporal 
power which others had regarded as one of spiritual 
power. This country, he continued, had a Protestant 
character, inherited for many a year, and if was natural 
that it should interfere on behalf of those of kindred 
faith with itself, though Government would be ready to 
use its friendly offices where Catholics were persecuted 
by Protestants. But the principle was one, namely, 
that persecution for religion was odious and detestable, 
and the Government of this country should always 
raise its voice against it. He believed that the Catho- 
lies in general disapproved of such perseeution. He 
concluded by observing that the matter might advan- 
tageously be left in the hands of Government ; that the 
opinion of England had been known and her voice 
heard ; and that, though the Madiai and others might 
suffer, the principles of liberty would ultimately 
triumph. P 

Mr. Bowyer, while entirely disapproving of perse- 
cution, considered the sentence upon “these persons” 
not an ecclesiastical, but a civil proceeding. Mr. 
Henry DrvmMoypD replied that all persecutions were 
excused on that ground. But in the course of a rather 
obscure speech, he seemed to favour the persecution of 
Catholics. Mr. J. D. Firzexrratp, as a Roman 
Catholic, here interposed his opinion that the sentence 
on the Madiai was “cruel.” He would always use his 
voice, and if needs were, his arm, against persecution 
of all kinds. Lord Sraniery then explained the course 
of the late Government. Fearful of perilling the 
peace of Europe by getting into collision with Tuscany, 
they had decided that the remonstrance should be non- 
official. Sir Ropert Inexis protested against the 
doctrine that we are bound to protect the professors of: 
all religions in every part of the worl Mr, Kexxepy 
opposed the motion. 

Lord PatmersTon made the speech of the evening. 
He spoke as follows :— 

“T had no intention to take any part in this discussion, 
but I am anxious to make one or two observations in reply 
to the pointed allusion which the hon. member for Meath 
(Mr. Lucas) has made to me in the course of his speech. 
He is desirous that I should stand forth as the defender 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany—a wish not unnaturally 
expressed by him, for I must own that if the hon. mem- 
ber was the only defender the Grand Duke could boast of, 
then indeed would the Grand Duke of Tuscany stand 
much in need of a defender. (Cheers and laughter.) LI 
decline, however, the task the hon. member would assi 
tome. I defend myself, not the Grand Duke. (Cheers.) 
The hon. member, being unable to say one single word in 





is, whether the British Government has had any commu. | duct of all the Protestant Cabinets in Europe towards 
nication with the Government of France with Tespect to | Catholics. When we had taught these toleration, it 
the increased naval preparations alleged to be going on in | would be time to begin with the Catholic States. 
that country ?” , ; | Lord Joun Russexn delivered a very spirited speech, 
Lord Joux RussEit was prompt in reply. | putting the pith of it into his opening sentences. 
“With respect to the question with which my honour- |, as os Fike " - 
able friend has concluded, I have to state that, though it | In following the able specch of the honourable gentle- 
is true that the French Government have thought it right | ™@"; T own I should have been better pleased with that 
both to increase and to improve their naval means, vet that | speech if that honourable gentleman had indicated some- 
increase and that improvement is going on gradually, and what more decidedly than he has done whether or not he 
is not at all such as. considering that France is a creat | *PProves of punishment and persecution for the sake of 
maritime country, would justify or require that the Go. | Teligious conversion —(loud cheers)—or for ———— 
vernment of this country should raise any question to the by peaceable means, to Convers —- bes their re ithe 
Government of France on the subject. The relations be- | (Cheers.) In following that specch, in listening to alt the 
tween the two countries are of the most friendly nature; | Statements of the honourable gentleman, I own I am 
and, with respect to European affairs, the best understand- totally at a loss to know whether he See wi Peg a £ 
ing prevails between the two Governments. With respect religious persecution. (Renewed cessor | = a to _ 
tothe information in the letter of the noble lord to which | 8 little as possible—though one cannot altoget - — ma 
my honourable friend has alluded, I must certainly profess reference to the questions between I rotestants one toman 
ignorance. I believe this Government has tolerably good | Catholics; and I shall state at once that my convicssen 1s, 
information, and I may add that I believe there is no con- | that if Protestant states, Protestant laws, or Protestant 
cealment on the part of the Government of France with re- judges condemn persons because they have become Roman 
spect to the improvement and the increase they are making Cathe lies, or because they teach others to become Roman 
in their ships, but, with respect to information like that ot | Catholics, they do that which I consider to be morally 
the noble lord, I certainly have no such information what- | W728: (Loud cheers.) I care little what particular pro- 
soever. All I know is, that in that letter the noble lord | fession of faith they hold. It may be that they. hold 
made some awkward mistakes, for he speaks of the exactly the doctrines and articles of the Church of England ; 
withdrawal of an ambassador in consequence of the Prit- but if they, professing those doctrines, endeavour to incul- 
chard dispute, on which occasion no ambassador was | °**¢ them by penal means, by imprisonment and punish- 
Withdrawn by this country: and I should say, on the evi- | ™¢2% I say that with such persons I have no eympathy, 
dence of that letter and of a former letter published in the | and would denounce them as readily as I would a Roman 
Times, that whatever information the noble lord may have | Catholic Sovereign. (Cheers.) 
received with respect to the ports of France, he is very ill | He denied that it was substantially charged that the 
pn obey sy | wean wilt — ¢ —s eon | Madiaci acted under foreign agency; but be that as 
. ss = spect asse ® * , 7 
in a house in London, which letpete ik Moigins, 3 jotally wt might, and suppose the whole lg male out, and 
rate. I don’t attach so much importance as my | their offence put at the utmost, their punishment was a 
honourable friend to the statement of a peer of the realm, | moral crime, against which British Administrations had 
use there are peers of the realm whose authority is by | instructed their agents to protest, and had been per- 
no means infallible. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and a laugh.)” fectly justified in so doing. He should, however, ask 
As these matters have some reference to national de- | Mr. Kinnaird not to press this motion on the House, 
fence, we may not improperly here append the subject | but to leave the matter tothe Government. In answer 
of reply given to Mr. Hindley, by Lord PatMERsTon. 
Persons who circulate placards with the view of de- 
terring persons from entering the militia, are interfering 
With her Majesty’s service, and preventing the country 
from obtaining the means of defence which are neces- 
sary, They commit grave offences (‘ Hear,’ from the 





her Majesty’s dominions was there any punishment for 


Tuscany with perfectly clean hands. Lord Palmerston 


to Mr. Lucas, his lordship observed, that in no part of 
proselytism, and therefore we came to the State of 


had ever shown himself one of the most energetic friends 


If Lord Palmerston had been 


defence of the conduct of the Grand Duke, proceeded to 
| impute to me conduct similar in principle to that which 
my hon. friend (Mr. Kinnaird) and the House have so 
justly condemned; and the hon. member proceeded to 
allude to some transaction with regard to Switzerland, and 
to events that passed in the island of Tahiti. Now, with 
regard to the Switzerland question, the hon. member has 
read such parts of the papers as suited his purpose, but I 
think he could not have read enough to afford him a know- 
ledge of the nature of the transaction, or if he has then he 
has suppressed that which was most unfavourable to his 
object. (Cheers.) What was that transaction? The hon. 
member appeared to represent that I stood forward to 
persecute the Jesuits—that I urged the Swiss Govern- 
ment to persecute the Catholics, or, as he called it, to ex- 
terminate the Jesuits. What he meant by extermination 
it is left for him to explain; I suppose he meant to qgpel 
them. But that was not a true representation of what 
took place. (Cheers.) The facts of the case were these: 
A civil war had broken out in Switzerland. Cantons were 
armed against cantons—Protestants against Catholies—a 
majority against a minority. We were invited by the 
French Government to mediate between the contending 
arties; and we were engaged in endeavouring with the 
French Government to settle upon such terms as might 
afford a chance of putting an end to that disgraceful con- 
flict, (Hear, hear.) The cause—the original cause of the 
conflict were the Jesuits—(loud cheers)—it was their pre- 
sence in Switzerland—(renewed cheers)—it was their ag- 
gressive proceedings in the Protestant cantons, which 
produced that war, with regard to which our mediation was 
asked for. And that which struck me was, that the only 
natural mode of putting an end to that contest was to re- 
move the object and the cause of it. (Cheers.) It was in 
that spirit that we proposed that the Jesuits should be 
| withdrawn, That I did, when making that proposal, state 
the reasons which induced me to make it is undoubtedly 
true. (Cheers.) I stated that it was my belief that the 
presence of the Jesuits in any country, Catholic or Pro- 
testant, was likely to disturb the political and social 
of that country. (Cheers.) I maintain that opinion still, 
and I don’t shrink from its avowal. (Great cheering.) It 
was not true, therefore, that we interfered voluntarily to 
recommend the expulsion of the Jesuits; but, being called 
upon to mediate for the purpose of putting an end to the 
civil war in Switzerland, it appeared to me that the retire- 
ment of the Jesuits, which we wished to be effected by the 
intervention of the Pope himself, would, by the 
cause, also make the effect cease. (Cheers.) Now, with 
regard to Tahiti—that remote island to the hon 
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member has taken his wild flight, and to which he has 
turned for an argument in favour of a cause which he has 
attempted to support, but which he is afraid to justify— 
(cheers)—what irene’ at Tahiti? It was an is con- 
taining a barbarous, a profligate, and an ignorant popula- 
tion. Protestant missionarles, with a courage he zeal 
which did honour to the religion they professed—(cheers) 
—and to the nation from which they sprang—Protestant 
missionaries, facing all the d rs and perils which na- 
turally surrounded men going singly to plant themselves 
amid a horde of savages, went to that island, and with 
perseverance, and by means of good counsel and Christian 

recepts, they converted those barbarous savages into what 

am not afraid of calling, comparatively at least, civilized 
Christians. (Cheers.) They restored peace and order, 
and virtue and morality, to a land which had been before 
the scene of profligacy and vice. (Renewed cheering.) 
‘hen came the Catholic missionaries ; and what did they ? 
(Hear, hear.) Did they follow the example of the Pro- 
testants? Did they go to islands where the dangers and 
difficulties of converting the heathen were to be encounter- 
ed? (Hear.) No,sir. They went to disturb the tran- 
quillity of an island already pacified and converted 
(cheers) ; and, instead of going to places where they might 
have been exposed to aly and where a religious 
work worthy of Christianity might have been accom- 
plished, they proceeded to disturb those peaceful people 
of Tahiti, for the purpose of turning Protestants into 
Catholics. (Cheers.) Tectead of turning heathens into 
Christians, they endeavoured to disturb the social tran- 
quillity of those islands. (Cheers.) Well, I admit to 
the honourable member that the proceedings of the 
Tahitian Government, #timulated by our missionaries, 
exceeded, perhaps, the bounds of propriety and of justice ; 
but did they put those Catholic missionaries into ‘ comfort- 
able’ prisons? (Cheers and laughter.) Did they treat 
those Ronen Catholic missionaries as the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany treated the Madiai, and other persons who also 
professed Protestantism? Why, sir, no! (Cheers.) That 
which they did was to tell those missionaries—‘ We don’t 
want you; we are already Christians, we don’t need your 
instruction; pray go away.’ They would not go away; 
but there was a law of the island to compel them to go 
away, and all that was done was, that they were expelled, 
not exterminated. (Cheers.) Would that the Madiai had 
been so treated! (Cheers.) The Madiai would be most 
thankful to the Grand Duke of Tuscany if he would do as 
the Tahitian Government did; and if the honourable gen- 
tleman would only persuade the Grand Duke to follow the 
example of the barbarous Queen of Tahiti, and merely ex- 
pel the Madiai from his dominions, I venture to say that 
they would return him their most grateful thanks. 
(Cheers.) The honourable member has indulged in making 
reproaches against the Protestants for the persecution of 
Roman Catholics, while he is himself, as a member sitting 
in this House, a striking example of how little those re- 
proaches are deserved. (Cheers.) I turn with pleasure to 
the speech of the honourable and learned gentleman the 
member for Ennis, as honourable to that gentleman. 
(Hear, hear.) I say the sentiments of that speech do 
honour to him and to the religion he professes, which I 
will designate as Christian, casting aside for the moment 
the difference between Catholic and Protestant. The 
honourable member for Meath wishes us to apply to Go- 
vernments that profess the same religion as ourselves. I 
will, in coneluding, only recommend him to follow the ex- 
ample of that honourable and learned gentleman and of 
others who profess the same religion as he does. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Krnnarrp said that, after the speech of Lord 
John Russell he would follow his suggestion, and ask 
leave to withdraw the motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

COURSE OF LAW REFORM. 

We have now before us the projected law reforms of 
the new Government. Lord Cranwortn, the Lord 
Chancellor, in a long and rather diffuse speech, stated, 
on Monday night, to the assembled Peers, what were 
the measures intended to be introduced into Parliament 
this session. But first, by way of justifying his own 
inactivity in those directions, he described at length the 
effeet which the Common Law and Chancery reforms 
of the late Ministers had had in improving the state 
of the law. He told their lordships how greatly im- 
proved is the practice in the Courts of Common Law, 
by the Procedure Act ; how much the expense has been 
lessened and process simplified; and how there has 
been a great accession of business in consequence. 
Following the same line, he showed how the Court of 
Chancery has been similarly improved ; and he decided, 
therefore, that he had better leave well alone, at pre- 
sent, and go no further. Incidentally, in his progress, 
he touched on some important topics. The fusion of 
law and equity—that is, making no distinction between 
one and the other—he thought should be carefully 
considered ; venturing so far, however, in an affirmative 
direction as to say, that when once a suit has com- 
menced in any court, it is to the last degree expedient 
that such court should be enabled to give all the relief 
which the nature of the case permits,—that the par- 
ties should not be handed over from court to court 
when it ean be avoided; and, with the view of intro- 
ducing amendments of that kind, recommendations will 
come from the commissioners that in cases relating to 
the specific performance of contracts, a concurrent juris- 
diction shall be given to the courts of common law with 
the courts of equity. 

On another topic of great importance he delivered 
the following opinion :— 





“Tt is said that the trial by judge, instead of by jury, 
has been eminently successful in the County Courts. Un- 
doubtedly that has been the case ; and it has been a matter 
of inquiry before the commissioners whether the same 
principle nay not usefully be extended to the cases tried 
in other courts—whether you may not give up the ma- 
chinery of a jury, and leave it to the judge to decide the 
question in dispute. I think, in considering such a matter, 
we ought not to lose sight of this fact—that, in sanction- 
ing an arrangement of that sort, we should be taking a 
step towards unfitting for their duties those who are to 
send representatives to the other House of Parliament, 
who are to perform municipal functions in towns, and who 
are to exercise a variety of those local jurisdictions which 
constitute in some sort in this country a system of self- 

vernment. Itmay be very dangerous to withdraw from 
them that duty of assisting in the administration of jus- 
tice. I do not say that I have conclusively made up my 
mind on the subject ; but I must say it is a subject to be 
approached with very great delicacy and caution. My 
noble and learned friend, who has had the advantage, bot 
as a judge and as an advocate, of attending in assize 
towns, and of seeing the proceedings in the courts, cannot, 
I am sure, have failed to observe, that at the end of the 
assizes, those who have been summoned as jurors quit: the 
assize-hall a much more intelligent set of men than they 
entered it; and, if that be the case, it ought not to be any 
very trifling advantage that should lead us to abandon 
such a system. Mechanics’ schools may afford valuable 
instruction, but I doubt if there is any school that reads 
such practical lessons of wisdom, and tends so much to 
strengthen the mind, as assisting as jurymen in the ad- 
ministration of justice. I think, therefore, that this is a 
subject which deserves very serious attention.” 

He described the state of the testamentary jurisdic- 
tion of the country as highly discreditable ; but he is 
not prepared to do anything. Why ? 


“T cannot but feel that in introducing a measure of this 
kind there is a risk of shocking a great many interested 
persons, which we ought not to do unless we have strong 
grounds for it; and also of imposing hardships upon many 
a and meritorious persons, which I am unwilling to 

0. 

Besides,*the commission appointed by Lord Saint 
Leonards is still sitting. 

Then there are the marriage laws; he has looked 
into these, but he can do nothing. 

*Three or four years ago, a commission was issued to 
inquire into the law of marriage. In the year before last, 
another commission was issued to inquire into the law of 
divoree—both subjects having been dealt with in the eccle- 
siastical report to which I have referred. Upon the sub- 
ject of divorce I must confess I have an opinion so dis- 
tinctly formed, that I believe nothing will shake me out 
of it. Your lordships will observe that every divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii, according to the present practice of 
the country, is a privilegium or private law, and, so strange 
are our habits on the subject, that once establish the 
existence of certain facts, the party seeking the divorce is 
entitled to it, almost of absolute right, without any pre- 
vious judicial inquiry; whereas I hold that the inquiry 
ought to be one solely of a judicial nature, and that the 
result should depend upon the decision of the judge, ay or 
no. There, again, there is an inquiry senlhan and it 
would consequently be impolitic that I should propose 
anything until it is concluded.” 

But he has some measures to propose,—namely, 
three: a bill for the Registration of Deeds, another 
affecting Charities, and a gigantic proposal to make a 
Digest of the Statute Law. 

The first bill is, of course, to facilitate the sale and 
purchase of land. It will be seen that Lord Cran- 
worth, at the outset, denies the practicability of placing 
land on a level with stock; he rather evades the diffi- 
culties. 

“To suppose that we can ever arrive at such a state of 
things as that the land of the kingdom can be transferred 
as easily as Bank of England stock, is to suppose an 
utter impossibility. Why, the objections to this lie on the 
very surface. It is obvious that 10007. of stock is pre- 
cisely the same as every other 10007. of stock, while every 
man’s acre is different from his neighbour's acre. It is 
therefore necessary that we should be able to identify 
every particle of land that is subject to transfer. That is 
one difficulty. But the real difficulty in what is called the 
transfer of land does not arise from the state of the law 
relative to the transfer of land, but from the law as it 
exists for the purpose of the social and political institu- 
tions of the country. I find that what many persons mean 
by facility of transfer of land, when pressed to it, is that 
there should be no ownership except that of ownership in 
fee simple, as it exists in the state of New York at this 
moment. If there were no ownership but that of fee 
simple, there would be very little difficulty indeed in the 
transfer of it; but once admit the complication of interests 
arising from mortgages, settlements, jointures, entails, 
and what are called shifting estates, the difficulties are 
very considerable ; because, when a party sells he must 

rove that none of these circumstances affect his title. I 
yelieve that this is at the root of the difficulty and expense 
in the transfer of land in this country, and not in the 
system of conveyance ; and as I do not think it my duty, 
even if I thought it beneficial, to propose any alteration of 
the existing system of entail, settlements, &c., in this 
country, I must deal with the question as I find it, and 
proceed upon the assumption that such is still to be the 
state of the law, and that parties are to continue in the 
possession of the rights they now enjoy with regard to the 
settlement and disposition of their property.” 

His proposition is one based on a Bill brought in by 
Lord Campbell in 1851. 

“J propose, when anybody purchases an estate, that he 








When time passes, and I want to sell, it will be geen 
I have that register, and my deeds will show what 
title ‘was,’ because I do not pro 


is to go to the registrar and put it upon the register. 
that 


i pose to affect ny 
titles ; and then I propose that nothing shall 

title to that land beyond what is seen upon the regi 
conjunction with my own original d It is said thy 
there are difficulties in the way of settlements. The 
in which I propose to deal with that question is this:— 
party registers his title. If he wishes to make a 
ment he may make it and put it upon the register. The 
anybody who purchases the land may see what that settle 
ment is. But if he wants to retain the power of 

the land, notwithstanding the settlement, I pro 

he shall have the power, if he desire it, of stipulati 

the settlement shall not appear upon the register. “It js 
argued that that affords an 5 ager of Gefenting ihe 
settlement. Undoubtedly, I admit that it does; but if 
you wish to make the settlement binding, you must put it 
on the register, and then it cannot be defeated. At the 
same time, provisions are made that any persons entitled 
under a settlement which is not on the register may obtain 
an inhibition upon the land being sold, and may prevent 
injustice being done.” 


The Charitable Trusts’ Bill is also one which has be- 
fore been submitted to the House of Lords, by ‘Lora 
Campbell, in 1851. 

In dealing with the third topie—the digest of the 
statutes at large, he gave some idea of the statutes now 
existing. From the first of Edward III. to the end of 
Queen Anne, it appears, there had passed 3256 stg. 
tutes; from the end of Queen Anne to the Trish Union, 
5952 ; and from the 41st of George IIT. to the end of 
1844, about 5200 more, making an aggregate of sta. 
tutes from the first of Edward III. to the end of 1844 
of 14,408. That is exclusive of the Irish and Scotch 
statutes ; which, altogether, must increase the aggre- 
gate to something like 20,000 statutes. 

And he describes these statutes as follows :— 

“They are all in a most repulsive form—there is no 
classification; but they are huddled together in the most 
complex fashion. It is part of the common law of the 
land that there cannot be a single stop in a statute, 
though you see them printed with stops, I have heard it 
argued that if the stops were in different places a different 
meaning would attach, and that the stops must be disre- 
garded altogether. This, surely, is hardly a creditable state 
for our statutes to be in. Then, again, the style in which 
they are couched is most perplexed. You will see enormous 
sentences occupying a whole quarto sheet, unbroken by a 
single paragraph or division. The result is really deplon 
able. By one of the fictions of law the judges are sup 
to be acquainted with all the law, both written and un- 
written. To suppose that they really do know anythi 
like all these statutes is absurd. No human mind P| 
master them. What has been the consequence? Know- 
ledge is impossible, and therefore ignorance has ceased to 
be a disgrace.” 

With this enormous mass of acts he proposes to deal, 

3y analysis, he has found that nearly three-fourths of 

the whole 20,000 have either been repealed, or were 
temporary, or for personal, local, or private purposes. 
For example, taking the number of statutes for three 
years, in the reign of George III., he computes that 
out of 109 statutes, 20 only remain in operation, in 
one instance ; 8 out of 107, in a second ; and 34 out of 
108, in a third. This gives only one-fifth of the whole 
mass passed in those years; but he calculates that there 
may be one-fourth on the statute-book which would 
require to be dealt with. Nor does he think the work 
so difficult as it appears. 


“ What I pore is to take a very simple course, and it 
is this:—I think I may be able to secure the services of 
Mr. Bellenden Kerr, one of the former commissioners, to 
act under my own immediate superintendence, havi 
further, the co-operation of two or three gentlemen w 
skilled in the subject, and whom I shall, as it were, retain 
in the case, to give their whole time to it. I do not propose 
for them to inquire how the thing is best to be done; but 
the course I contemplate is to say to them,—‘ Gentlemen, 
first of all complete that which has been already done up 
to the reign of Queen Anne, and mark every statute that 
is now in force, so that we may know precisely of what the 
statute law at this moment consists; and then distinguish 
what of these statutes is of a local or temporary character. , 
I next propose to direct them to reduce the statutes upon 
a particular subject into one statute, and, in so doing, not 
necessarily to adopt the order which they may find in the 
statute-book, or the language of the statute book, only, 
where any particularity of language has led to particularity 
of construction, I shall instruct them to report the special 
case to me, and I will endeavour to have the language to 
be adopted, upon mature consideration of such construe- 
tion, rendered clear and intelligible for future reference. 
As I watch the progress of the work itself, ideas will doubt- 
less develop themselves from the work itself, which will 
enable me to carry the undertaking to a successful and 
satisfactory issue much more effectually than any abstract 
references or inquiries addressed to commissions or to 
learned individuals.” 


Those, then, are his propositions for continuing the 
work of reform. If they fall short of expectation, he 
replies that he has done his best. It would have been 
scandalous had he accepted the great seal without feel- 
ing competent to perform its duties. This will be a 
work of which he will never be ashamed. He may an- 
ticipate larger results than will ensue ; there is more or 
less of exaltation and romance in the mind of every 
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tnan who undertakes a great work ; but in this we 
cannot advance a single step without doing good. 

“Jo simplify our statutes and improve their style would 

ing—would be a great deal. (Hear, hear.) But I 
look farther. I conceive there is no reason why this pro- 
posed step should not, at some future time—some few 

hence—constitute the foundation of that which I 

ve always looked forward to as most desirable—though 
heretofore I have feared it to be unattainable—a Code Vic- 
toria, that shall put us on the same footing that a neigh- 
bouring nation has attained by that great code which will 
immortalize its creator long after his triumphs and his 
failures in all other matters have passed into oblivion.” 
(Cheers) va 

Lord St. LEonaRrDs at once rose, and sufficiently indi- 
cated the line he intends to take. Concurring only in 
the proposal to do nothing further in Chancery or com- 
mon law reform ; objecting decisively to any project for 
the fusion—or, as he says, “confusion,” of law and 
equity, he concentrated the fierceness of his hostility to 
the projected registration of deeds. 

“With respect to the registration of titles, the bill of 
1851 for that purpose would have saved enormous ex- 
pense, and in respect to real estate it would have proved 

at boon; and having this opinion, he was entitled to 
say that he was friendly to registration as far as it had 
e. But the great object of those who now desired 
Rerislation upon this subject was one incapable of being 
carried into execution under existing circumstances, as his 
noble and learned friend had justly said. They wanted 
fo make land transferable precisely as railway shares or 
Government stock. But there was more than this. In 
the first place these persons meant to strike at the whole 
law of property, by which owners had now full disposing 
power over it It was the law of England at present that 
there was no property, small or great, which could be kept 
extra-commercial, so to speak; there was no portion of 
property, whether of a large or a small estate, m respect 
to which a man might not go into the open market, and 
buy whatever he desired to possess. Such was the case 
now. But what many persons wanted by registration was 
not so distinctly to reduce the transfer of land; they 
wanted rather to stop all disposition of land for the pur- 
poses of family enjoyment and the support of such dig- 
nities as their lordships possessed. It was obvious that 
this at once introduced into the discussion a most import- 
ant social and constitutional question, for it was ridiculous 
to speak of this subject as relating only to the transfer of 
ol, iavelving as it did other questions upon which the 
happiness and the existence of many persons in the coun- 
try depended. These were not questions to be dealt with 
lightly; and he was sure his noble and learned friend 
would see that they were entitled to the deepest considera- 
tion. On the general question he would at once assert 
that no man could prove to their lordships that a general 
registry would either shorten conveyances by a single line 
or add to the relief of the land. Then there would be the 
enormous expense. Let their lordships recollect that re- 
gistration would give no man a title, and at the proper 
time he would show that the damage would be greater 
than the benefits that could acerue from it. Let them, 
too, observe the time chosen for the introduction of this 
measure. The landed gentlemen of England, smarting 
under the removal of Protection, had been asking for some 
relief. What did they give them? A Registration Bill. 
The expense of registration would be certain; and could 
they believe that the landed gentry were so exceedingly 
easy to be worked upon that they would adopt this bill, 
with its vast expense, for a problematical benefit? They 
told them they were suffering from the present state of 
things,—although they would say nothing about Protection 
now,—and they were to have this bill, all taxes being left 
just as they were.” 


He threw cold water on the project for the digest of 


the statute law. Lord Camppeii defended the regis- 
tration project. He aptly cited the fact that a Pro- 
tectionist committee, sitting on the burdens of land, 
had unanimously recommended a registration of deeds. 

Lord Cranwortu presented a bill for the registra- 

tion of deeds, which was read a first time. 
CLERGY RESERVES. 

Mr. Peet moved for leave to bring in a bill to enable 
the Canadian Legislature to deal with the Clergy 
Reserves. 

From the historical statement by which he preceded 
his exposition, it appears that these reserves originated 
under an act of 1791, dividing Canada into two pro- 
vinces, and directing the reservation of one-seventh of 
the land for the benefit of the Protestant Clergy ; and 
the proceeds of that land were converted into a reserved 
fund ; and up to 1840, the Church of England claimed 
the exclusive benefit derived from that fund, on the 
ground that in the Act of 1791, the phrase “ Protestant 
Clergy,” meant clergy of the Church of England. But 
the majority of the people in Upper Canada, where the 
bulk of the reserves were, did not belong to the Church 
of England, and they were naturally irritated at the 
monopoly of the orthodox sect. Various motions were 
made upon the subject on the Canadian reserves in their 
Legislature. In 1840, it was determined to unite the 
two provinces, and Lord Sydenham made an attempt to 
settle the reserve question before the first united Par- 
liament met. He succeeded in persuading both Houses 
to agree to an act providing for the sale of the lands, 
and an equitable disposal of the funds. But the Bishop 
of Exeter thought that it was illegal, and being referred 
to the Judges they decided that its provisions 








infringed the] provisions of the imperial act of 1791. 
Under these circumstances the act of 1840 was passed, 
putting a stop to the reservation of the land, and pro- 
viding for a distribution of the fund among the various 
sects in the upper province. Since that time great 
changes have come round. Population has increased ; 
the relative proportions of the denominations have 
changed, and there has been great agitation on the 
subject. From time to time the Legislature has 
expressed a wish to deal with this fund even so late as 
September, 1852, which removes all doubt about the 
opinion of the people of Canada. What the bill about 
to be introduced is intended to effect is simply to refer 
the matter entirely to the Colonial Legislature. Mr. 
Peel contended that it was purely a colonial and not at 
all an imperial concern; that whatever may be the 
opinions of the Government, they are bound to carry 
out fully the principle of responsible Government ; 
leaving the denominations on the same relative footing, 
and the whole matter in the hands of the Legislature. 
At the same time he intimated that guarantees had 
been taken for the continuance of the stipends to the 
clergy with the consent of the Canadian Government. 
It is to be observed that the endowments of the Roman 
Catholics were guaranteed at the Treaty of Quebec ; 
but subsequently placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Legislature ; so that all the sects will be on the same 
footing. Having fully explained the position of things 
and the reasons far bringing in the bill, Mr. Peel con- 
tinued :— 

“No doubt the concession which the Government pro- 
posed to make did shake the confidence which was now 
felt in the appropriation of the endewment for religious 
purposes. (‘ Hear, hear, from the Opposition.) But, 
regarding the Church of England as a body of individual 
clergy in that country, the Government had taken ample 
guarantees for their continued enjoyment of the atpreet 
now paid to them; and they had, fortunately, the full con- 
currence of the Legislature and Executive of Canada in 
doing so. They had inserted a clause in the bill which 
would render it impossible for those clergymen to be de- 
prived of their emoluments so long as they lived. It would 
have been impossible to do otherwise as regarded a body 
of men who went out to Canada in reliance upon an act of 
Parliament, and good faith and honour required that their 
rights should be respected. But, looking upon the Church 
of England in the colony as an incorporated institution, if 
it were proposed to maintain the church establishment in 
Upper Canada against the wishes of the people of that 
country, he, for one, should shrink from doimg so, feelin 
convinced, as he did, that they would never issue from suc 
a struggle with credit or success. He was convinced the 
Government was taking the right course, even for the in- 
terests of the Church of England itself. He believed that 
if a church had to encounter a spirit of antagonism and 
jealousy aroused by a feeling of undue partiality and 
favour shown to it by the Government, it was thereby 
weighted with a burden for which no endowment could 
possibly compensate. The Church of England, he doubted 
not, would win its way in the colony, as it had done in the 
United States, by the purity of its doctrines, by the sound- 
ness of its teachings, and by the virtues illustrated in the 
actions of its clergy. With these observations, he begged 
leave to introduce the bill of which he had given notice. 
( Cheers.) 

Sir Jonn PakrxetTon would not oppose the motion 
for leave ; but he must express his regret. The mea- 
sure would be a breach of the national faith ; it would 
deprive our “ Christian brothers and fellow-protestants” 
of rights solemnly guaranteed them ; it disturbs the 
settlement ot 1840, brought about by Lord John Rus- 
sell himself, and which should be considered final. Mr. 
VERNON SmirH insisted that the question was simply 
whether Canada should be allowed to legislate for her- 
self or not. Sir Ropert Inexis was hotly opposed to 
the Bill. He would reject it.at once. It was a mea- 
sure to enable the Legislature of Canada to take pro- 
perty from a particular body of men. That the terms 
“ Protestant clergy’’ had a definite meaning, would not 
be denied by the most ignorant and Radical member of 
the House. 

Lord Joun Russet placed the finality argument 
of Sir John Pakington in a ridiculous light. If these 
grants are irrevocable, then the Act of 1840 was an 
interference with the Act of 1791. Nor does the case 
stop there, for Sir John Pakington has declared in one 
of his despatches that if a certain state of circum- 
stances should arise in the colony, Parliament ought 
to set aside the irrevocable settlement of 1840 by 
another irrevocable settlement of 1853. (Hear, hear, 
and laughter.) He decidedly thought that the 
question is simply whether or not Parliament should 
adopt the rule that with respect to this, as with respect 
to all other questions of local concern, the Colonial 
Legislature should be at liberty to decide for itself, 
and, after providing for existing interests, distribute 
the property as it thought fit, among either clerical or 
lay bodies. Upon this plain question the Government 
entertained no doubt whatever.. 

Mr. Hume begged leave, as one of the most igno- 
rant Radicals in the House—(laughter)—to thank the 
Government for this measure. It was one which he 
had suggested long ago, and would complete the 
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system of self-government which alone could insure 
peace to the colow. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


There was also a discussion in the Hous of Lorps. 

The Bishop of Exrrer, in moving for official 
connected with the question, complained that the mea- 
sure dealing with the subject should have been brought 
into the other House before their lordships had had 
an opportunity of considering it. The Bill amounted 
to sacrilege. If the demands now made for con: 
the property of the Protestant Church in Canada were 
acceded to, a dangerous precedent would be set for the 
subversion of the Irish Church Establishment. 

The Duke of Newcasr.e protested against the as- 
sumption that the measure of the Government was one 
for the confiscation of Church property in Canada. He 
held in his hand a Canadian Conservative newspaper, 
which deprecated in the strongest manner the course 
which was about to be taken by the late Government. 
The colonists claimed, it as their indefeasible right to 
legislate upon the matter, and if the privileges they 
demanded were acceded to, it did not follow that these 
reserves would be diverted to other purposes than those 
to which they were now applied. He did not wish then 
to enter into any detail of the measure, but when it 
came to be submitted to their lordships, he would be 
able to show that neither breach of faith, confiscation, 
nor sacrilege was involved in it. As to its introdue- 
tion in the other House, the Government had done 
nothing but follow the usual precedent in such cases. 

After a few words from the Earl of Drsart, the 
motion was agreed to. 

RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. 

In the House of Commons last night, on the order of 
the day for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. Dis- 
RAELI, agreeable to notice, called the attention of the 
House to the subject of our relations with France. 
This, he observed, was the most important subject of 
modern politics. Peace had now subsisted for nearly 
forty years between Great Britain and France ; during 
this interval the social relations between the two coun- 
tries had multiplied, and, with enlightened legislation, 
their commercial intercourse was susceptible of infinite 
development. Having every security for the peace we 
desired, it was extremely strange, and even startling, he 
said, that we should be supposed to be on the eve of a 
rupture with France. The dogma that there w.s a 
natural hostility between the two nations was repugnant 
to the opinions of the wisest of our statesmen, who had 
held that an alliance with France should be the key- 
stone of our foreign policy. The increase of our arma- 
ments was erroneously connected with certain incidents 
which had occurred in France : which has been severely 
commented on by.the press. 

“It is unnecessary for me to say that it is not probable 
I shall ever say or do anything which should tend to de- 
preciate the influence or to diminish the power of Parlia- 
ment or the press. (Hear, hear.) My greatest honour is 
to be a member of this House, in which all my thoughts 
and feelings are concentred (hear, hear); and as for the 
press, I am myself a gentleman of the press (hear, hear), 
and have no other seutcheon.” (Cheers. 

Mr. Disraeli then referred to the plans of the late 
Government, which would, he said, furnish a Channel 
fleet of fifteen or sixteen sail of the line, with, an ade- 
quate number of smaller vessels. But there was no 
foundation for the too prevalent belief that this in- 
crease of our naval means of defence was occasioned by 
any political changes in a foreign country. Whoever 
might sit upon the throne of France, and however 
tranquil might be the condition of Europe, those who 
were responsible for the conduct of affairs in this 
country would, sooner or later, have felt it their duty 
to place it in a state of defence. Other causes of ap- 
prehension had been alleged; the troubled state of 
France, it was said, had terminated in a revival of a 
military dynasty ; but it did not follow that the des- 
cendant of a conqueror should be a rival, and the pre- 
sent Sovereign of France was not by profession a mili- 
tary man. Then France was supposed to be governed 
by the army; but it was a great error to assume 
that the army was anxious to conquer another 
country. There was no doubt a considerable pre- 
judice in this country against the present Ruler of 
France, but it was extremely difficult to form an opi- 
nion upon French politics, and so long as the French 
people were exact in their commercial dealings and 
friendly in their political relations, it was just as well 
that we should not interfere in the management of their 
domestic concerns. Mr. Disraeli read an extract from 
the speech of Lord John Russell, on the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1852, upon the subject of the then recent change 
in the Government of France, and, expressing his con- 
currence in the soundness of its sentiments, desired, he 
said, to ascertain whether they were at all modified, 
and whether similar opinions were entertained by the 
noble lord’s present colleagues. He instanced various 
proofs of the cordial co-operation of France with this 
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country in objects of general benefit, remarking that a 
nation which had thus entitled itself to the sympathy, 
respect, and good feeling of the peop¥t of this country, 
was not to be treated as a corsair and a bandit. In 
seeking to discover the views and opinions of the Go- 
vernment of Lord Aberdeen, he referred to the decla- 
rations of some of its members. Sir James Graham, 
he observed, had described the Ruler of France as a 
despot who had trampled upon the rights and liberties 
of 40,000,000 of men ; thus holding up to public scorn 
and indignation both Ruler and people. Another 
Cabinet Minister, Sir Charles Wood, had aceused the 
Emperor of the French of gagging the French and 
Belgian press, though, “of course,” without meaning 
the slightest offence to the Emperor. Upon these in- 
discretions, as he termed them, Mr. Disraeli com- 
mented with much severity and still more humour, ob- 
serving that they suggested grave doubts as to the 
foreign policy of the present Cabinet, which were not 
removed by the programme of Lord Aberdeen. 

“There is one other reason why I am bound to pursue 
this inquiry at the present moment, and I find that reason 
in the present state of parties in this House. It is a pecu- 
liar state of things—it is quite unprecedented—it is well 
deserving the attention of hon. members who sit in that 
quarter of the House (pointing to the benches below the 
gangway on the Ministerial side.) We have at this moment 
a Conservative Ministry, and we have a Conservative 
Opposition. (Cheers.) Where the great Liberal party is 
I pretend not to know. (Cheers.) Where are the Whigs 
—(cheers)—with their great traditions—with two centuries 
of Parliamentary lustre, and deeds of national patriotism ? 
(Loud cheers.) There is no one to answer. (Renewed 
cheering.) Where, I ask, are the youthful energies of 
Radicalism — its buoyant expectations — its expanded 
hopes? Awakened, I fear, from the dreams of that ardent 
inexperience which attends sometimes the career of youth, 
it finds itself at the same moment used and discarded— 
(cheers)—used without compunction, and not discarded 
with too much decency. (Cheers.) Where are the Ra- 
dieals? Is there a man in the House who declares him- 
self to be a Radical? (Hear, hear.) No, not one. He 
would be afraid of being caught and turned into a Con- 
servative Minister. (Roars of laughter.)” 

In these circumstances, it was the absolute duty of 
the House to obtain something more satisfactory, a 
frank explanation from the Government upon this 
important question; he was, therefore, entitled to ask 
what was the system on which our foreign policy was 
to be conducted, and what was the state of our relations 
with France. 

Lord J. Russrern said, if Mr. Disraeli’s object had 
been to obtain an explanation respecting our foreign 
relations, he might have confined his observations 
within much narrower limits. Indeed, the statement 
he (Lord John) made the other night, that we were on 
terms of intimate friendship with France, might itself 
have satisfied a member of that House, and he thought 
it a calamity if an attempt were made to convert this 
into a party question, and to throw suspicions on the 
intentions of the Government and sow dissension 
between two powerful countries. He now repeated, 
that the British Government was on terms of amity 
with that of France, with the domestic concerns of 
which we had no right to interfere. Mr. Disraeli, he 
remarked, had referred to certain speeches delivered on 
the hustings. For what purpose was this done, except 
to excite irritation and provoke suspicions, and this by 
one who professed to have nothing more at heart than 
« cordial understanding between the two countries ? 
Nothing was further from the intention of the speakers 
than to disturb that good understanding; and with 
reference to the. programme of Lord Aberdeen, it con- 
tained a clear announcement of the foreign policy of the 
Government, He retorted the charge of inconsistency 
and aberration from principles upon the Protectionist 
party, and defended, against the strictures of Mr. 
Disraeli, the temperate progress meditated by the 
present Government. With respect to himself, he 
said there were two questions respecting which he felt 
great interest—the further education of the people, and 
the amendment of the representation ; but he should 
not push on any measure which he thought out of 
time, or not likely to meet with success. He thought 
measures of this kind should be duly weighed ; and if 
he could contribute to the stability of a Ministry formed 
of men honestly intent upon the good of the country, 
and to bring forward wise measures with due delibera- 
tion, he should glory in doing so. : 

Mr. CospEn contended that our great naval prepa- 
rations were the real cause of uneasiness at home, while 
they endangered our understanding with France. Ifa 
friendly note were to be exchanged with the French 
Government on the subject, he had no doubt that it 
would be responded to in a manner that would banish 
all suspicion. If it did not, he would be ready to vote 
100,000,0002. to resist a French invasion. The Go- 
vernment professed to trust the friendly sentiments of 
France, while it went on increasing our armaments, 
which were of no effect, since for every ship we built 
the French built another, so that the relative forces re- 





mained the same. While we were thus lavishing money 
on our defences, our population was diminishing by 
emigration. If the Government refused to adopt the 
suggestion of diplomatic action to check the increase of 
armaments in both countries, he should suspect them 
of being actuated by sinister objects. 

Sir J. Granam did not believe that a diplomatic 
note would be attended with the effect Mr. Cobden ex- 
pected. When we reflected upon the slight occasions 
which might give rise to unexpected hostilities, he could 
not be a party to leaving this country unprepared for 
defence. No one could be more attached to peace and 
economy than he was; but being a friend to peace, and 
thinking that armaments should not be needlessly in- 
creased, he deeply regretted the course pursued by Mr. 
Disraeli. He denied that in the speech referred to by 
that right hon. gentleman he (Sir James) had called the 
Emperor of the French a despot or a tyrant. He ex- 
plained what he did say on that occasion, observing that, 
although he was most desirous to maintain friendly re- 
lations with France, and although not one word had 
fallen from him calculated to disturb these relations, if 
it should be the opinion of the House that neither there 
nor on the hustings was he at liberty to give expression 
to his conscientious feelings, he was not fit to be a 
Minister. 

Sir James made the following spirited defence of 
his speech at the late Carlisle election, which had been 
severely criticised by Mr. Disraeli :— 

“T have a distinct recollection of using the words I am 
now about to state—viz., that in a nation, a most polished 
nation, celebrated in arms, in arts, in literature, and in 
science, the liberties of the people were prostrated at the 
feet of a single man (cheers). That was the expression I 
used. I think the right honourable gentleman has said 
that the people of ‘this country hate coalitions. I think 
the people of this country hate mystification (cheers.) 
They like the truth, they like to hear it spoken, they dare 
to speak it themselves; and if this language so used by 
me be unworthy of the British nation, or to be held by a 
member of this House, or inconsistent with peace, then I 
am not worthy of my seat (cheers). Let the pe say 80. 
I am ready to abide by their decision; but this I say, 
although i am most desirous to maintain the most 
friendly relations with France, and that not one word 
should fall from me which should excite the enmity of 
that great people, still, if I am not to be allowed, either 
on the hustings or in this House, to give expression to 
that which my heart dictates and which my mind and 
conscience approve—I say I am not fit to be in the 
Ministry, if such be the tone of the Government. But I 
recollect that I am still a member of a free community, 
which dares to defend the truth, which loves the truth, 
and which, after all, is the last refuge of the liberties of 
Europe (loud cheers). 

Mr. M. Grpson took the same view as Mr. Cobden 
of the influence which our preparations exercised upon 
France, and, with him, urged the expediency of com- 
ing to some mutual understanding that should put a 
stop to these indefinite armaments, one country rival- 
ling another in the expense of their preparations. Mr. 
BaILuig, confining himself to questions of internal 
policy, contrasted the published sentiments of Sir J. 
Graham and Mr. Gladstone upon the subject of Parlia- 
mentary reform, and adverted to the irreconcilable 
opinions of the members of the present Administration 
upon a still more important subject—the religious 
question. Lord D. Srvuart admitted that we had no- 
thing to do with the internal affairs of France, and 
that if that natjon chose to succumb to an absolute go- 
vernment, we had no right to interfere actively ; but 
he did not think the press and statesmen of this country 
should be debarred irom expressing an honest and a 
candid opinion upon the subject. 

The discussion here terminated. Upon the question 
that the Speaker leave the chair, Mr. Hume objected 
to the House voting the Navy Estimates before it had 
determined whether or not the Income-tax should be 
continued. 

Upon a division, the motion was carried by 164 to 
28, and the House went into 

COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 

Sir J. Grawam, in moving the Navy Estimates, 
said they were not recommended on any ground of 
a hostile character towards any foreign Power what- 
ever, but for reasons which had been sustained by 
the reports of two committees. He stated that the 
net aggregate increase amounted to 399,000/. upon 
the three items of wages, victuals, and stores, and 
he indicated the causes of this increase. He gave ex- 
planations of various reductions, savings, and improve- 
ments in the naval departments; he developed the 
views of the Government with relation to matters con- 
nected with our steam and general navy; and, tender- 
ing further elucidations when desired of the different 
votes, concluded by moving a vote of 45,500 men for 
the service of the navy, including 12,500 marines. 

This vote was agreed to, after discussion. Other 
votes were likewise agreed to, and the Chairman re- 
ported progress. 

The remaining business having been disposed of, 


—<—<— 


the House adjourned, at a quarter past one O'clock, 
until Monday. 


ReeistRation oF Tittes.—Mr. Hurry Drvwmoyp 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to facilitate the sale ang 
purchase of land. After tracing the history of our cop. 
veyancing system, and dwelling upon its utter inapplj 
bility to modern requirements, he remarked that no wyer 
was ever satisfied that any man was the owner of the lang 
he possessed, but that every transaction necessitated a fresh 
examination of title. He contended that, after one ingui 
into title by a proper tribunal, its certificate ought to be 
good for ever. The real property commission had recom. 
mended a registry, and his bill was designed to carry out 
that recommendation, and to register titles to real property. 
He sketched the history of legislation on the subject, and 
urged the unfitness of lawyers to deal with it. On this 
head he told a capital anecdote :— 

“Everybody knew that some very great men had carried 
through bills which had been very incomprehensible. He was 
once sitting next to Sir Robert Peel when a certain bill which 
had been introduced by the Government was under discussion ; 
and he pointed out to Sir Robert a particular clause in the bill, 
saying to him, ‘ Is not this clause perfect nonsense ?’ Sir Robert 
looked at the clause and then said, ‘It is nonsense; you had 
better go and show it to Lord John.” Mr. Drummond walked 
across the House, and showed it to Lord John, who said, ‘ The 
clause is nonsense, but I have nothing to do with it; it is Peel’s 
bill.” (Laughter.) Mr. Drummond brought the bill back to 
Sir R. Peel, and told him what Lord John had said, when §8ir 
Robert replied, ‘ It is true I brought itin, but it was by the order 
of the Government; and old Eldon was Chancellor at the time, 
and he never would Jet the law officers do their duty. He would 
always meddle with it, and the clause certainly was nonsense,” 
(Laughter.)” : 

He explained that his bill provided that, when once a 
registration had been effected, nothing but a statement of 
the new transaction should be requisite. 

Mr. Heaptam seconded the motion, and warmly de- 
fended a system of registration. Mr. Hue was of opinion 
that a merely permissive bill would not be useful. 

Leave was given. 

Exection Briis.—After a slight but congenial oppo- 
sition from Colonel StnrHorp and Mr. Spooner, the 
County Polls Bill, limiting the polling at county elections 
to one day, was read a third time by a majority of 129 to 
28, and passed, on Wednesday. 

Mr. Grorecer Burr obtained leave, under a protest 
against tinkering reforms, from Mr. SripNery HERBERT, to 
bring in a bill to limit the time between the proclamation 
and day of election in counties, and between the receipt of 
the writ and the election in boroughs; to limit the polling 
at elections for the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; 
and otherwise to regulate the proceedings of elections for 
members of Parliament in England and Wales. 

Hor Dutitrs.—Mr. Frewen made an_ ineffectual 
attempt, on Thursday, on the part of the Sussex hop- 
growers, who are totally opposed by the growers of Kent, 
not to obtain a repeal of the hop-duties, but to declare 
them impolitic. He was supported by Mr. Briaurt and 
Mr. Hume, and opposed by Mr. GuapstonE. Motion 
lost by 175 to 91. 

TRANSPORTATION.—In the House of Lords, on Thurs- 
day, Lord MonTEAGLE inquired whether it was the inten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government to introduce a measure 
for the total suppression of transportation. 

The Duke of NewcastLe was happy to have the oppor- 


| tunity afforded him of correcting a very general misappre- 


hension as to what had fallen from the Secretary for’ 
Foreign Affairs. The Government had resolved not to: 
send any more convicts to Van Diemen’s Land, but they 
had determined to continue for a short time transportation 
to Western Australia. 

Maprat.—A very striking despatch from Lord John 
Russell to Sir Henry Bulwer, in relation to the Madiai,, 
has been published. Its date is January 18th. He says 
that the hesitation of the Grand Duke on the subject, im- 
plies capital punishment. “It is the same thing in effect: 
to condemn a man to die by fire like Savonarola, or to put 
him to death by the slow torture of an unhealthy prison.’ 
His argument is, that civilized Europe abhors religious 
persecution ; and that the Grand Duke, should the Ma- 
diai die in prison, will be considered as having put to death 
a human being for being a Protestant. “As this is @ 
matter affecting a Tuscan subject, it may be said that her 
Majesty’s Government have no right to interfere. Ef this 
means that interference by force of arms would not be jus- 
tifiable, I confess at once that nothing but the most ex- 
treme case would justify such interference. But if it be 
meant that her Majesty has not the right to point out to 
a friendly Sovereign the arguments which have prevailed 
in the most civilized nations against the use of the eivil 
sword to punish religious opinions, I entirely deny the 
truth of such an allegation.” He then directs Sir Henry 
to lay all these considerations before the Grand Duke ur 
the most friendly spirit. 





“A STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 

Tus has been a week devoted by the House of Com- 
mons to unconscious exposures of its own thorough 
want of earnestness in “foreign policy.” Lord Pal- 
merston, on Thursday, dressed in deep mourning (for 
his wife’s brother) —black to the studs and to the kids, 
and yet talking in the most intensely and successfully 
jocular vein, was an exemplar of the system—elaborate 
affectation of liberal and Protestant grief—real poco 
curante-ism. 

Mr. Cobden, who can see every inconsistency but 
his own, last night pointed out, in a few words, the 
utter hollowness of all the elaborate affectations, on 
the part of the responsible statesmen, of faith in the 
pacific notions of the French Emperor, by saying, ad- 
dressing himself personally to Lord John Russell—How 
is it that you, who find so much fault with the pres 
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for expressing distrust, nevertheless act distrust—de- 
dare your trust, and yet keep your powder dry? 
The comment on the whole debate raised by Mr. 
Disraeli was the next order of the day—a proposal, 
which no one dreamed of opposing, by increasing the 
Navy estimates by nearly halfa million. In Downing- 
street, excellent “ relations” with the Tuileries—in the 
House of Commons, responsible abuse of the newspapers 
for being British ; but still, “activity” in the dock 


What Mr. Disraeli meant by his forcing on the 
question about France is clear enough. As the col- 
league of the Lord Malmesbury who praised the Napo- 
Jonian system, he had no right to abuse a Whig states- 
man for condemning that system—the one being just 
as great an interference as the other with the internal 
affairs of France. And Mr. Disraeli’s anxiety about 
peace is the anxiety, as he says, of “ Sidonia’s” philo- 
sophy, of a man who by race and creed is without a 
country, and who looks on politics without prejudices, 
patriotic or otherwise. But as leader of Opposition— 
heading a party without a plan or a policy, he finds it 
necessary not to be silent, and seeing nothing objec- 
tionable in the measures, he must attack the men, of 
the Government—assaulting them in detail in conse- 
quence. Thus his speech last night was a personal 
speech ; and all its hits told, because evidently he had 
nothing tangible to deal with but the follies and indis- 
eretions of individual members of the Cabinet. He 
made them look ridiculous ; a small step for an Oppo- 
sition, but the only one they can take when, at the 
same time, they have nothing to oppose—and what 
is even more perplexing—nothing to propose. Mr. 
Disraeli, always an actor, acted well on this occasion, 
because he was what tenors term in great voice— 
in high condition ; and he succeeded in his object, not 
merely in felling Sir Charles Wood, and flaying 
Sir James Graham (for we may rely on it Sir James 
did speak the words Disraeli quoted), but in amusing 
the crowded and new House, which has found Parlia- 
ment dull, and wanted enlivening. 

In the excess of dignity assumed by Lord John, in 
reply—and it must have been galling to the indignant 
“leader,” that no sooner did he get on his legs than 
the crowd which had hung on Disraeli dispersed to- 
wards dinner—you can see how the playful references 
to the “great man” who was to be crushed by the 
Coalition Cabinet into a “small room” had hit the 
weak side of a man who is nervously afraid that people 
think he has “ gone down,” in taking a subordinate 
place, after having enjoyed the first ; and in the bitter 
but bungling wit of the enraged Graham, who, in 
his fierceness, ventured on reviving the joke of the 
Wellington funeral oration, it was easy to detect the 
mortification which had been inflicted upon one who 
chiefly presents himself to the nation as the, par excel- 
lence, “ discreet” statesman. 


painted by Lord John Russell—and it is an easy cal- 
culation that Lord Aberdeen and Russell cannot be 
happy together for the next week. Tuke the sketch 
of Sir William Molesworth—the Radical seized, taken 
to court, and converted into a Cabinet Minister—and 
you may estimate how far the apprehensions of the 


Philosophical baronet that he is beginning to be | 


doubted will induce him to cause confusion among his 
colleagues. : 

All these jeers and sneers and sarcasms told all the 
more from the debonair airs Mr. Disraeli assumed of 
leadership of the strongest party—of absolute supe- 
nority over the men whom he was holding up to ridi- 
cule, As defender of Louis Napoleon, who had not 
been ashamed to say he was a parvenu, Mr. Disraeli 
Ventured on a humble boast, that he was a “ gentle- 
man of the press” —« it is my only escutcheon’”—and 
obviously the Cabinet which consisted of all the expe- 
Mences and all the discretions did not. relish lampoon- 
Ing from & man who talked, not like a statesman, but 
like a lively novelist. Heavy, indeed—heavier for the 
anger they could not conceal—were the replies. The 
utmost that Lord John and Sir James could say was, 
ne Mr. Disraeli was not in earnest about peace (which 
hi had not pretended to be), and that he talked from 

Scommonplace book. Better do that, he might have 
ery than talk commonplaces. The Government 
‘ out of the debate damaged by the Wit—the Wit 

as successful, because he put the Government in a 
Passion, Whether Mr. Disraeli’s tone, as leader of 
vue Opposition, is what it should be, 

ery questionable. He probably risks creating 

of that nature on the assurance that re- 


is 


aay is distant, inasmuch as the Coalition 
ernment ig too strong to suffer, in collective 


» by caricatures of its 
Meanwhile the House 


personalities ; and 
cheers him and laughs with him 
Play admits that the men who turned him 


are the Proper victims of his vindictive jests. Too 





far he does not go; for his speech is after all carefully 
framed so as to please in that high quarter whence 
much of the war-gale blows; for instance, what will 
Leopold say to the compliment, that he is the wisest 
and most accomplished Prince in Europe—though the 
phrase, in delicacy to Prince Albert, should have been 
wisest monarch ?—and in all the relentless sarcasm he 
poured on the Treasury benches, there was one man he 
spared: that Lord Palmerston who was turned out by 
Lord John for anticipating all the commendation 
which Lord John afterwards gave to Louis Napoleon. 
The replies of Lord John and Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Disraeli is indifferent to; but he avoids rousing the 
only man whom he respects and fears. Mr. Cobden, in 
both these particulars, was more clumsy. He sneered 
at Palmerston, and he taunted the Court—speaking of 
it as “that influence which we must not mention in 
this House.” The kind of advice which Lord John so 
circuitously recommended to the Tories—an advice 
they will take on Thursday next on the Jew Bill, when 
Mr. Walpole leads the Christian resistance—to get rid 
of Mr. Disraeli—is quite applicable to the Peace Party. 
Mr. Cobden did rise last night without being kicked 
up by Mr. Bright; but he could only recommend peace 
by making enemies on every side of hin. Setting the 
country and the Queen by the ears is not exactly the 
most practical method of obtaining disarmaments by 
agreement. 

This talk about France, directly as provoked by Mr. 
Disraeli, indirectly as suggested by the Navy Estimates 
—always, and this year more than ever, the statistical 
comment on our “ good relations” with foreign powers 
—was preceded on Thursday by a confused and unsa- 
tisfactory discussion of Mr. Kinnaird’s resolution asking 
her Majesty to protest with the Duke of Tuscany 
against the continued imprisonment of the Madiai: and 
it is curious to study the utterly different set of prin- 
ciples upon which these debates proceeded. In the 
French debate, every one of the speakers spoke upon 
the assumption that our press was in error to attack 
Louis Napoleon, on the ground that he was a potentate 
in possession, and that we, as a nation, had no right 
whatever to interfere with the internal affairs of an- 
other nation. But in the Madiai debate, every one 
but Mr. Henry Drummond, whose trenchant common 
sense never misses the point, took as completely for 
granted that it was our business to be nationally 
“ defensor fidei” —a Protestant Quixote. Observe the 
classes who were most active in aid of the ex-courier 
Francesco Madiai (comparable, at least, to St. Paul, 
in respect of his antecedents), and you will find that 
they are exactly those classes who detect the ungenti- 
lity of criticising Louis Napoleon. They will not, or 
do not choose to see, that if our press bas no right to 


| be propagandist of political liberalism in France, our 


Exeter Hall is disentitled to be propagandist of reli- 


| gious liberalism in Tuscany, and that our Stafford House 
Then take the “portrait” of Lord Aberdeen, as | 





is precluded from propagating,—(what a good Spartan 
spouse’s boast is that of Mrs. Tyler—“ we” (the women of 
America) “double our population every ten years !””)— 
ethnological enlightenment in the United States. 
This, however, is a blunder, which more than the 
classes Mr. Disracli represented in his deprecations last 
night, may be said to represent. That haughty Times, 
which denounces the despotism of Louis Napoleon, is 
the same arbitrative journal that condemns Mazzini 
and Kossuth for their attempts to get rid, in Austrian 
territories, of precisely the political system considered 
to be so obnoxious in France; and the haughty Zimes 
is apparently quite innocent of perception of this in- 
teresting inconsistency. Mr. Disraeli would be logical 
in advising amiability about Louis Napoleon, if he had 
not been the colleague of the Lord Malmesbury, who 
laid it down as a rule in his despatch to Mr. Scarlett, 
that the Protestant ministers of Protestant sovereigns 
are bound, in duty, to be the champions of Protestants. 
So that Mr. Disraeli is as inconsistent as the Times. And 
the Times, and Mr. Disraeli, and the class called British 
statesmen, generally, are all blundering in their va- 
rious propagandas, in their assumptions that we are in 
a position to teach the nations how to live,—liberally 
or religiously. Mr. Drummond puts our incompetency 
in one way—first, that propagandism is inexpedient, 
and, next, that it is silly unless we follow up protocols 
by war-steamers. Mrs. Tyler puts it another way— 
that our house is not in that order which entitles our 
philanthropy to go gadding. Mr. Lucas defines “ reli- 
gious toleration” to be the toleration of all religions, 
und suggests that we have no business to wail over 
incarcerated ex-couriers, unless we are prepared to weep 
over ravished nuns of Minsk. All these various views, 
with their contrasting illustrations, put before us, in the 
course of asingle week—events pointing theories—cannot 
fail to teach us a useful lesson. Our position is 
that of the enlightened and enthusiastic philanthropist, 
not many years ago, who took the chair at a meeting in 
the cause of “labour,” and suffered from his chivalrous 








appearance in public, by being at last caught by the 
bailiff. Or, like that other, as notorious and as en- 
lightened philanthropist, who crossed to America in 
order to vindicate the Nigger, because an ignorant law 
of debtor and creditor in England precluded him, for 
the time, from asserting the liberties of the Briton. 
The British Parliament, as an institution, representing 
one million of voters out of six millions of adult men, 
must discover that liberality and toleration should keep 
company with charity in domestic dulness; and the 
British Times, as a propagandist, should hate the 
Russian and Austrian, as well as the French Emperor. 
As to that portion of the press in which this is written, 
its hands are clean, its principles are not geographical, 
and its notion of religious toleration is not Lord 
Malmesbury’s or Exeter Hall’s. 

The debate, on Thursday, resultless in resolution, and 
leaving the Madiai where they were—the worse for Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s immersion in the Rhone,—for if he is 
not in Florence to press remonstrance, who can suc- 
ceed, not being backed by force ?—is not unimportant 
as having developed some individuality. In the first 
place, we may afford to admire the unequivocal success 
obtained by Mr. Lucas as a debater. That fact is 
the best possible tribute to the genuine, manly “ tolera- 
tion” of the House of Commons—the highest illustra- 
tion of the thorough practical freedom distinguishing 
the public life of England. Cardinal Wiseman getting 
elected to the House of Commons, and attempting to 
secure a hearing, would have not a more difficult game 
to play than Mr. Lucas has had. Yet, against all 
the prejudices which met him on the part of the re- 
ligious members for the violence of his advocacy of his 
creed, and on the part of the men of business for the 
political wrong-headedness of his general policy— 
against a general belief on all sides that he was a 
fanatic and a fool, who would merely talk fanaticism 
and folly, and who must consequently be summarily 
put down—as a Plumptre, and as a stupid Plumptre— 
this very Catholic, and more Irish than an Irish 
gentleman, gained on Thursday night a complete ora- 
torical success, testified not merely by the hearty 
chuckling cheers of the delighted “ Brigade” around 
him, but by the encouraging silence, the sign of close 
‘attention, of the House generally—a thin house cer- 
tainly, but large enough to be representative of a 
general tone. In the success of Mr. Lucas, let the 
new M.P.’s see that the House of Commons, as “ A 
Stranger” pointed out to them in these pages, never 
takes an out of door estimate of a man—always judges 
and decides for itself, according to its own peculiar way 
of judging; and, whatever its prejudices against par- 
ticular sets of exceptional opinions, will give fair play 
and high place to all men, just in reference to their 
capacity to gratify and instruct it, conditional on the 
instruction being apropos’ and promotive of business, 
Mr. Lucas has spoken twice since his election; onee on 
Tenant-right; and the second time, on Thursday, on this 
Madiai question ; and the result is, that he issafe of a hear- 
ingand of respectful treatment,—of a House-of-Commong 
position, in fact, for the rest of his sitting life—if he 
continues the same clever, tactful man he at present 
proves himself to be. In the first place, his success is 
attributable to his showing the most complete mastery 
of subject: in the second place, to his deferential 
demeanour,—(the House will have Ko-too, from new 
men),—to the courteous suppression of any offensive 
references to opposing persons or parties, He endea- 
voured, while insisting on his argument, to please ; and 
in the House, as in ordinary drawing-rooms, the evi- 
dence of an effort to please in itself is accepted as an 
accomplishment. So much comment is due to this 
personal success; it is a lesson to every man acting or 
meaning to act English history; it is honourable to 
the House of Commons. But there was a public uti- 
lity beyond the manner, in what Mr. Lucas said. To 
defend the conduct of the persecutors of the Madiai was 
not possible for him, except on ecclesiastical grounds, 
which the House would have yelled down; and the 
utmost praise that can be accorded to the technical ob- 
jection to. the House of Commons constituting itself a 
court of appeal from the Tuscan Court, which had sen- 
tenced the Madiai in conformity with Tusean law, is, 
that Mr. Lucas was ingeniously uncandid, which is 
periphrasis for Jesuitical. But the rest of his speech, in 
dealing with the general question raised, told admirably 
at the time; the more from the quiet but earnest voice 
and gentle manner—(quiet voices and gentle manners, 
in your big-headed, deep-chested mew are irresistible in 
well-educated assemblies !)—and answered the speaker's 
purpose, in turning the line of the debate, in taking off 
the onus of offence from Catholicity, and transferring 
it to Protestant shoulders; in short, in arresting de- 
nunciation of Papal intolerance, puzzling all the small. 
bigots like Sir Robert Inglis—the Lucas of that side 
—and forcing the two crack Cabinet Ministers, Lord 
John and Lord Palmerston, to devote their speeches to 
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vindicating themselves from Mr. Lucas’s keen syllogism. 
Granted that Mr. Lucas did not meet the real question 
—that he did not prove England to be without sym- 
pathy for Roman Catholic martyrs; but what a 
triumph in debate to have made himself the legitimate 
hero of it. Lord John, smiling softly at Mr. Lucas’s 
oratory—and it is creditable to Lord John that he 
never misses a chance of encouraging rising new men, 
and that on this occasion he called the Tablet’s “leader” 
“very able”—was evidently as perplexed as Wiirmser, 
when young Napoleon left off defence and attacked ; 
‘<the fellow” was a fool, but then the andacity was a 
hit—the Wiirmser had at once to change his tactics 
and play just the opposite game he had arranged for 
himself. In point of fact, Lord John, with all his 
vague declarations of indiscriminate liberalism, was 
vexed, showed his vexation in a curt, dry manner, and 
made a speech by no means such as the House had ex- 
pected, and such as would suit the occasion, even sup- 
posing Mr. Lucas had not carried war into the Exeter- 
hall camp. Was it not preposterous to have Lord 
John vindicating Whig foreign policy while Lord Pal- 
merston was in the House, in office, sitting exactly 
behind the speaker? It was as if Charles Kean 
were to offer the part of Macduff to Macready ! 
You could not help, while you listened, feeling the 
incongruity of the arrangement; and very likely Lord 
Palmerston felt it most keenly of all, though Lord 
Jolin went out of his way to compliment “my noble 
friend” (whom he had nevertheless turned out) upon 
his foreign policy—in what? In speaking in favour of 
the Roman Catholie Relief Bill! But Lord Palmerston 
would not be bottle-holder to Lord John; he would 
have his say, and did ; and the House (then full again) 
roared with laughter and delight, and voted that Lucas 
was a clever fellow, but that Palmerston was the 
cleverer, and that the Tablet had been demolished— 
erased. Lord Palmerston ‘s so popular with members, 
and has such a knack of showing up individualities ; 
and his clever, telling speeches, which only answer and 
never propose, are always received with acclamation, 
even by the men who know the thorough sham of Pal- 
merstonian intervening liberalism. But on Thursday 
he was only answering Mr. Lucas; and assuredly it 
was as ludicrous as the viscount proved it, to represent 
Lord Palmerston as caring one curse about Protes- 
tantism as opposed to Catholicism. “The idea !” was 
the tone of the reply; and the gay, lively, easy, and 
free, ever juvenile Whig, got precisely the laugh he had 
bid for from that intensely proper and Protestant 
House. Mr. Lucas chose the wrong Whig in holding 
up Palmerston as the religious zealot! As he so 
humorously looked—but so periphrastically observed 
—the idea! “ A STRANGER.” 
Saturday Morning. 
MEETING OF CONVOCATION- 

Tre two houses of the Clerical Parliament have again 
met, and transacted business, at least one of them. 
But by far the most important part of their proceed- 
ings, at least as regards future success, was the presen- 
tation of the Address to the Queen. 

The two Houses met soon after ten; the Upper in 
the Bounty Office. The first proceeding was the pre- 
sentation of a report, read by the Bishop of London, 
which had been prepared by the committee appointed 
to consider the question of discipline among the clergy. 
It was ordered to lie on the table; and afterwards to 
be printed. 

This report points out the unsatisfactory state of the 
law, especially as regards expense and delays attending 
prosecutions for schism, blasphemy, and heresy; and 
suggesting a new Court of Appeal in such cases— 
namely, the Queen in Chancery, with power to refer 
the case to the Court of the Archbishop and certain 
judges. 

The right of the colonial bishops to sit in Convoca- 
tion, or rather the competence of Convocation to decide 
on that right was discussed. The Bishop of Cape 
Town petitioned the Upper House. He said he had 
not been cited, and prayed to be permitted to sit, either 
with or without a citation. The Vicar General, to 
whom, at the last sitting the matter had been referred, 
stated that, in his opinion, the Bishop had no right to 
sit as a suffragan of the see of Canterbury. It was 
argued by the Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury that 
the House had power to decide the question ; and by 
the Bishops of Exeter and London that it had not. 
The discussion was interrupted by the deputation to 
the Queen; but after that event the House came to a 
decision. A good deal of discussion was expended on 





the exact form of resolution which would meet the 
ease. The first resolution simply asserted that the 
Bishor should establish his claim to be cited in a court 
of law before the House could act. Then the Bishop of 
Exeter moved, “That this House having taken into its 
consideration the petition of Robert Lord Bishop of 
Capetown, does not deem itself competent to make any 








order in the matter to which the prayer of the petition 
refers.” 

But this was going too far in the other direction. 
It was held that the former implied that the House 
might deal with the question at a future time; while 
the latter implied that the House never had or would 
have the power of dealing with it. In this dilemma, 
a second amendment was devised and carried unani- 
mously. It was as follows :— 

“That this house having taken into consideration the 
petition of Robert Lord Bishop of Capetown, does not feel 
itself competent to entertain the prayer of the said peti- 
tion, namely, either to direct a proper citation to be issued 
to such petitioner, or that he be allowed without such cita- 
tion to take his place as a suffragan bishop in the present 
convocation.” 

But the House did more substantial business than 
this. A great deal of discussion arose on the resolu- 
tion offered by the Bishop of Exeter that a committee 
be appointed to inquire into precedents with regard to 
the voting of unbeneficed curates at elections. This 
committee was considered to be illegal, and the Bishop 
of Winchester moved, as an amendment, that the 
inquiry be remitted to the Vicar General. On a 
division, the amendment was lost by 6 to 5, and the 
committee appointed accordingly ; but the Archbishop 
declined to associate any members of the Lower House 
on the committee. 

Subsequently some discussion took place on a petition 
of a clergyman at Bristol, complaining of the law 
which compelled clergymen to marry persons on a 
registrar’s certificate ; but no action was taken. 

The Bishop of Oxford observed, that at the last ad- 


journment a question which was strictly and purely 


legal arose, as to whether or not the prerogative of the 
Archbishop enabled him to determine upon a proro- 
gation with or without the consent of his suffragans. 
Several of the bishops had felt it their duty on that 
oceasion to enter a protest against the Archbishop’s 
proroguing without the assent of his suffragan bishops. 
He (the Bishop of Oxford) was one of those who did 
not admit the right claimed by the President, but it 
was very unpleasant to him to protest against his 
Grace’s power, and he wished to ask whether it might 
not be possible to avoid the necessity of such a course, 
and to accomplish an adjournment without either the 
appearance of any dissent or any alteration of the legal 
right. He would suggest whether this might not be 
done by one of the suffragan bishops moving an adjourn- 
ment, which the President might take asa motion and 
allow to be carried. 

The Archbishop said he was not prepared to sur- 
render what he believed to be a right which he had 
received from his predecessors. 

The Bishop of Oxford would move that his Grace be 
requested now to sign the schedule, so as to leave matters 
as they were before. 

The Archbishop.—I think the best way will be to let 
matters stand as they are. 

After some observations with reference to the pro- 
rogation from the Bishop of Salisbury, the Bishop of 
Oxford handed in the following protest :— 

“ We, the undersigned, pray your Grace to cause your 
registrar to enter on the records of the Convocation our 
humble protest and declaration that, while we willingly 
assent to your Grace’s prorogation of this session of Convo- 
cation, we do not assent to any claim on behalf of the 
Archbishop to resolve on proroguing this synod sine con- 
sensu fratrum.” 

The protest was signed by the Bishops of Oxford, 
Exeter, Salisbury, and Chichester. 

The Lower House had all day long been discussing 
its own powers with respect to the right of a committee 
to sit during the recess. A committee had been ap- 
pointed ; the Archbishop had never sanctioned it, so it 
had never sat. In the midst of their discussion, they 
were summoned to hear the fatal sentence of “ imme- 
diate” prorogation ; and so parted with their business 
left unfinished. Both Houses stand prorogued until 
the 18th of August. 

The reception of Convocation by Queen Victoria was 
a striking proceeding. On arriving at Buckingham 
Palace, the dignitaries formed in due order and proces- 
sion. The Queen was surrounded by all the state of 
her court. 

The members of the Convocation enteredin the follow- 
ing order :—The Archbishop of Canterbury ; the Chap- 
lain to his Grace; the Vicar-General ; the Registrar ; 
the Apparitor-General; the Bishops of London, Win- 
chester, Salisbury, Oxford, Chichester, Llandaff, Peter- 
borough, and Worcester. 

The Rey. Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely, Prolocutor ; and 
a numerous body of members of the Convocation, in- 
cluding the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Archdeacon Harrison, 
Archdeacon Hale, Rev. Dr. Russell, Lord Saye and 
Sele, Dr. Wordsworth, the Dean of Worcester, the 
Dean of Norwich, the Dean of Bristol, Rev. Mr. Ma- 
jendie, Rev. Dr. Spry, the Dean of Winchester, Arch- 
deacon Denison, the Archdeacon of Bath. 





—. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury having advanced negp 
the Queen, read the address, and kneeling, presented it 
to Her Majesty. 

The Queen returned the following most gracing 
answer :— ? 

“T receive with cordial satisfaction the assurances of 
your loyal and affectionate attachment to my Throne and 
person, ‘ 

“Tt is my earnest desire to promote the welfare and 
piness of all classes of my subjects by continuing to 
the blessings of peace abroad, and by assisting to extend at 
home the holy influence of religion, which is the only gure 
foundation on which national prosperity can permanently 


est. 

“T thank you for the sympathy which you have ex. 
pressed in my sorrow for the recent loss of the most dis. 
tinguished of my subjects, and I a the value which 
you attach to that high sense of duty by which he was in. 
variably inspired. 

“T rely with confidence on your assurances of your de. 
sire to preserve harmony in the Church, and increase its 
efficiency while maintaining its doctrines and my sy 
macy unimpaired, and I pray that the blessing of God 
attend your endeavours to extend widely throughout 
classes of my people the inestimable benefit of pure and 
deeply felt religion.” 

Both Houses then retired. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From ouR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
Lerrer LX. 
Paris, February 15, 1858, 
YesTERDAY (Monday) Bonaparte opgned the session of 
the Legislative Corps, in person, at the Tuileries, with 
the following Speech :— 

“Srnators AND Deruties,—A year since I called you 
together in this place to inaugurate the Constitution, pro- 
mulgated in virtue of the powers which the people had 
conferred on me, Since that period tranquillity has not 
been disturbed; and the law, in resuming its empire, has 
allowed the return to their homes of the majority of the 
men who were made the subjects of necessary severity, 
The riches of the nation have reached to such a point that 
the portion of it which is vested in moveable property, the 
value of which can be estimated, has been augmented 
about two milliards. The activity of labour has de. 
veloped in every branch of industry. The same progress 
is being realized in Africa, where our army has just dis- 
tinguished itself by heroic successes. The form of the Go- 
vernment has been legally changed, and without any shock, 
by the free suffrage of the people. Great works have heen 
undertaken without the creation of any new tax, and 
without a loan. Peace has been maintained without weak- 
ness. All the Powers have recognised the new Govern- 
ment. France has now institutions which may defend 
themselves, and the stability of which do not depend on 
the life of a man. 

“These results have not cost any great efforts, because 
they were in the minds and for the interest of all. To 
those who would deny their importance, I would reply 
that scarcely fourteen months ago France was delivered 
up to the hazards of anarchy. To those who may regret 
that a wider field has not been given to liberty, I would 
reply that liberty has never aided in founding a d 
politieal edifice; it is merely the crowning-point of the 
edifice when consolidated by time. Let us, besides, not 
forget that if the immense majority of the country has 
confidence in the present and faith in the future, there 
still remain incorrigible individuals, who, forgetful of their 
own experience, of their past terrors, and of their disap- 
pointments, obstinately persist in paving no attention to 
the national will, deny impudently the reality of facts, 
and, in the midst of a sea which every day becomes more 
and more tranquil, call for tempests in which they would 
be the first to be swallowed up. These occult proceedings 
of the different parties serve no purpose but to show their 
weakness ; and the Government, instead of being disturbed 
at them, only thinks of governing France and tranquilliz- 
ing Europe. For this twofold olject it is firmly deter- 
mined to diminish the expenses and the armaments of the 
country, to devote to useful purposes all its resources, an 
to keep up with good faith the international relations, in 
order to prove to the most incredulous that when France 
expresses her formal intention to remain at peace she may 
be believed, for she is strong enough not to deceive any 
one. aii 
“You will see, gentlemen, by the budget which will be 
presented to you, that our financial position has never been 
better for the last twenty years, and that the public 
revenue has increased beyond al! prevision. Nevertheless, 
the effective of the army, already lessened by 30,000 men 
in the course of the last year, is about to be immediately 
reduced by 20,000 more. : tea 

“The majority of the measures which will be present 
to you will not go beyond the circle of necessary exigencies, 
and that is the most favourable indication of cnr eitustien. 
People are happy when Governments do not find it neces- 
sary to resort to extraordinary measures. is 

“ Let us therefore thank Providence for the visible pro- 
tection which it has accorded to our efforts; let us perse- 
vere in this course of firmness and moderation, which Te- 
assures without irritating, which leads to good without 
violence, and so prevents all reaction. Let us a 
reckon on God ona on ourselves, as well as on the mut 
support which we owe to ourselves; and let us be pro 
to see in so short a time this great country pacified, pros- 
perous at home, and honoured abroad.” ; 

Never was any Royal Speech, never was any Presi- 
dent's Message, more sober in expression, more 





in form. It indicates that the speaker ha dl 4 
his hands and to spare, and is scarcely as) 
j To criticise this 


launch into any new adventures. 
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speech rigorously, one might take it to pieces, sentence 
sentence, so many and so frequent are the contrasts 
words and facts. What will have been most com- 
mented upon in England, I suppose, is the announced 
reduction of the army to the extent of 20,000 men. It 
was believed that you were about to increase your army 
to that extent, and hence what you applaud as a reduc- 
tion was in fact intended as a retort. ‘fter such a 
concession, however, how can you persi. . thinking 
Bonaparte wants to go to war with you: Surely you 
will disarm at once, to imitate so good an example ; 
disband your militia, strip your batteries, spike your 
and dismantle your forts and your harbours : the 
wolf is turned into a lamb; you have nothing more to 
fear ! 

But for ourselves, if Peace is assured, it is not so 
with Liberty. You will have remarked that phrase: 
“To those who may regret that a wider field has not 
been given to liberty, 1 would reply that liberty has 
never aided in founding a durable political edifice ; it 
is merely the crowning-point of the edifice when con- 
solidated by time.” 

Let us console ourselves: some centuries hence, 
pethaps, when our necks shall have been well broken-in 
to bear the chaih—when our limbs shall be well-formed 
to the yoke—when, in short, after the lapse of many 
emturies, we shall have nothing left but the appetites 
of slaves and the instincts of cattle—oh! then, per- 

the descendants of this farceur will entertain 
themselves with the sport of releasing our children’s 
children from these fetters, and will find a sudden 
rapture in demolishing, stone by stone, the edifice of 
despotism, which the ages will have handed down to their 
conservative veneration. You will have remarked, too, 
with what bitterness, with what prolixity, contrasting 
strangely with the concision of the rest of his Speech, 
the Czar of the French speaks of the “old parties.” 
Never did man make more impudent and clumsy 
revelations. Bonaparte is so little disturbed by these 
“parties,” that he devotes to them eleven lines out of 
fifty-five, in a speech remarkable for its coucision. 
What! if it be true that the “immense majority” of 
the country is with you, why manifest so much anxiety 
about a few “incorrigible individuals?” And if the 
sea is 80 calm, why trouble yourself about a few idle 
passengers who call for a tempest? This last expres- 
sion is one of extreme gravity. Bonaparte now declares 
aloud what every one was thinking silently. There is 
not a man of worth in all France, to whatever party 
he may belong, who does not, with all his strength, not 
aly call for a new revolution, but at this moment 
actively prepare it. 

You will have remarked, too, that Bonaparte, struck, 
no doubt, by the signs of the chafing wrath around 
him, promises to relax the reins a little: he desires to 
“persevere in that course of firmness, and moderation 
Which reassures without irritating, which leads to good 
without violence, and so prevents all reaction.” Unfor- 
tunately, it is too late, beau Sire, you have provoked 

Teaction; you will be its victim! In fine, this 
speech found all who heard it, grave and serious. The 

ies who had just returned from their departments, 
bringing all sorts of unpleasant news for the Govern- 
ment, were faint in their applause this time. Yet 
they were all Government nominees. It seems as if 
the hurrying pressure of events had begun to open 


eyes, and that since they have met together to | 
exchange their impressions, they can no longer dis- | 


semble the perils of the situation. Hence their 
general and imperative demand for great concessions 
to public opinion. Hence their reiterated warnings to 
the Government that nothing but a prompt and decided 


of conciliation can avert a terrible and speedy | ‘ is 
| the grand Emperor. 


catastrophe. They are so alarmed, these deputies, that 
even forget their trade of valets and parasites. 
adorers of every rising sun turn away their eyes 

from the setting luminary. Soon after the marriage, 
‘committee of deputies was formed to get up a mag- 
in honour of the Empress. This committee has met 
with #0 little enthusiasm for the ball that it has recently 
ed itself, 
The deputies arrived from their departments just in 
time to find themselves in the midst of the hubbub 
created by the new coup d@état; I mean the general 


tificent ball in the name of the Legislative Corps, and | 


and sudden arrest of the correspondents of foreign | 
Journals. Their impression of the matter is that of | 


everybody else—indignation ; and the opposition they 
We raised, joined to the universal reprobation ex- 
peony by public opinion, has made the Govern- 
; Tecoil. . Bonaparte has given orders that all 
Visits should cease forthwith, and that as 

many 8 possible of those arrested should be set at 
Se Chatard, of the ex-journal Ja Répub- 
» Of the ex-National, de Villemesant, 
thai and Henri Charreau, were released 
As for the others, they were charged 


#f 


Bs 





with three principal counts of accusation. 1. With 
forming a secret society. 2. Retaining arms. 3. Spread- 
ing false news. Now however, tactics are changed, 
and they are solely accused of betraying the secrecy of 
intimate relations. As no article of law is applicable 
to such a charge as this, it is evidently the intention 
of the Government to release them one after the other. 
I have explained to you how this coup d’état was the 
result of an intrigue of Persigny’s contrivance. The 
effect has been disastrous for Bonaparte, who, they 
say, mortally regrets the consequence of a sudden 
impulse. The tempest of opposition has dismayed him. 
When no man feels secure in his bed of a night, it begins 
to be a serious question with all people how to put an 
end to such an intolerable regime. Revolution ceases 
to be a word of fear, after such an experiment of the 
regime of the sabre, with all its“stupid irresponsibility. 
In this juncture, M. Emile de Girardin has made himself 
the interpreter of the common discontent, and in an 
article entitled “ Liberty and Right,” has boldly raised 
the standard of revolt, amidst general applause. On 
the day that article appeared, a crowd of personages, 
of all opinions, and of all parties, called to inscribe 
their names at his house. Among the number of these 
visitors were magistrates, and ten officers of the army. 

There is in society a deep surging movement of 
irritation and discontent. It vents itself in puns, 
lampoons, and songs: but in France these missiles are 
dangerous auguries. The Empress, I regret to say, 
does not escape these malicious shafts ; and I hear she 
is far from insensible to the shower of innuendoes and 
scandals that rain upon her innocent head. I have heard, 
indeed, that Mdlle. de Montijo, even before the mar- 
riage, anticipated this warm reception, and more than 
once grew pale at the thought. 

The attitude of the population towards the Empress 
is very singular. Wherever it is known that she is 
about to pass, a considerable crowd rushes to catch a 
peep at her, and the imperial carriage is beset with 
curious eyes. But no one shouts a Vive! no one takes 
his hat off, no, not even to the lady. Never did a 
people treat their sovereign in this wise. The fact is, 
that public spirit, I repeat, is now running high. The 
bourgeoisie are making up their minds for another 
Revolution ; and, what is better, the people is getting 
ready. Not since 1830 have preparations so formidable 
been projected ; and that is all I deem it prudent to 
say now. 

The Belgian correspondence, which used to be for- 
warded by the guards of the railway trains, was seized 
last Friday in the following manner. The conductors 
were in the habit of receiving their packets of letters at 
a certain wine shop opposite the Northern Railway 
station, between seven and eight o’clock of an evening. 
On Friday, at the usual hour, the police made a 
“descent” upon this wine shop, and arrested at once 
the railway guards, and the individuals who brought 
them the correspondence. This affair is not of a serious 
nature. The Governmeut itself has declared that it had 
no other intention than to secure to itself the monopoly 
of the post. Since Friday, accordingly, the correspon- 
dents are obliged to drop their letters into the common 
letter-box. 

This week we have been regaled with a superb pro- 
test in the Movtiteur against any project of invading 
England. 

An agent of the police, by name Billot, calling him- 
self a Legitimist, wrote with the connivance, if not 
under the inspiration, of the Government, a wretched 
pamphlet, to which he gave the name Lettres Francques, 
in which he frantically proposed to “ His Majesty 
the Emperor” to make a descent upon England, and to 
go to London to destroy that “nest of pirates who killed 


This farrago had made a great sensation here, for the 
simple reason that we have a Censorship, and that what- 
ever the censorship has not prevented, has at least the 
authorization of, if it does not emanate from, the Go- 
vernment. No one, then, was mistaken about the real 
origin of these pretended letters ; but to-day (Tuesday) 
the Moniteur, seeing the horizon at home grow clouded, 
suddenly repudiates what it has permitted to be in cir- 
culation for nearly three weeks, Who can be the dupe of 
such denials as this? As for the attempt to make a man 
pass for a Legitimist, who gives Bonaparte point blank 
the title of “His Majesty the Emperor,” it is an amusing 
pleasantry enough. It is another mine of Bonaparte 
discovered. That is all! 8. 

CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

Tux Government has published in the Moniteur the letter 
of Sir C. Wood. The other Cones ian give a 
short abstract of the conversation in the Houses of Lords 
and Commons relative to the speech of the English 
minister, leaving out the words which gave offence, and 
only furnishing the replies of Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Om the day of the opening of the Chambers, it « 

On the of the opening of the 1 
that M. de. Haniel, tonds-low of the Dur de 





Broglie, ves walking with his son, a bey iS ten years ¢ 
age, when their progress was sto; ry the procession 
deputies. M. de Hrauseonville, ooking impatient, remarked 
to his son, “Il font beawcoup @embarras ces gens la 
ur leur Empereur (They make a great fuss about their 
imperor) ;” and this expression having been overheard 
by along-eared sergent de ville, M. de Haussonville and 
his son—this conspirator of ten years—were marched off 
to the office of the commissary of poliee, on each 
side by two municipal guards, and followed by a crowd of 
Parisian gamins. The Constitutionnel, however, gave a 
different, and, as it turned out, an incorrect version of the 
affair, stating that M. de Haussonville, being in his 
carriage, had endeavoured to push on, rather than wait 
till the procession had passed; and that an over zealous 
functionary had consequently laid hands on the proprietor 
of the carriage. To this statement M. de Haussonville 
has addressed the following reply :— 
* Feb. 15, 1853. 


“Your journal of this morning contains details which 
concern me, and which are completely inexact. My confi- 
dence in your impartiality does not permit me to doubt 
your readiness to rectify them. I never for a moment 
attempted to break the line of carriages entering the court 
of the Tuileries. I made no reply to the insulting language 
of the police agent who arrested me. I spoke neither to 
him nor to any one in the crowd, which, besides, was at 
rather a good distance from me. I merely said to my little 
boy, a child of nine years of age, who was by my side, some 
words, of which I am quite ready to maintain, before any 
tribunal whatever, the perfect truth and complete inno- 
cence.—I have the honour to be, &c., 

“Count p’Havssonvit1e, Ex-deputy.” 

M. de Haussonville was, it appears, taken before a Com- 
missary of Police, by whom he was soon afterwards re- 
leased. The Commissary of Police thought proper to 
advise M. de Haussonville to be more circumspect in his 
expressions about the Empire, and got well snubbed for 
his pains, by a reminder that it was not his business to 
give advice. 

A telegraphic despatch, dated Berlin, February 12, 
brings word that M. Waldbott’s motion in favour of 
giving larger liberty to the Jesuits, was rejected in the 
Second Chamber by a majority of 175 against 123 votes. 

At Francfort-on-the-Maine, on Sunday last, a banker's 
office in one of the most frequented streets was broken 
open and robbed during pate time. One of the partners, 
who probably interrupted the thieves, was found murdered, 
his throat being cut, and his hands very much wounded. 
The perpetrators had not yet been discovered. 

In Spain, the result of 303 elections is now known. The 
government has returned 244 of its members, and the 
opposition, composed of the Moderate and Progresista 
parties, only 59. Among the public men who have failed 
to secure seats in the new Cortes are MM. Olozaga, Es- 
cosura, Pacheco, Moyano, and Noceda. The opposition 
has returned among others MM. Mon, Pidal, Cortina, 
Seijas Lozano, and Rios-Rosas. 

A Madrid letter of the 6th states that the leaders of the 
Progresista party complain as loudly as they dare of the 
collusions which have been notoriously saa in the 
elections for that capital. In 1840 the Progresistas, o 
posed to two rival parties, were able to return half the 
members elected for Madrid. Now they are in union with 
the Moderados, and yet the governrhent seats all its candi- 
dates, and by large majorities. The explanation of this 
anomaly is found in the practical control which the govern- 
ment, unembarrassed by a free press, is able to exercise on 
the preparation of the electoral lists, by means of which 
they have, in the present instance, thoroughly transmuted 
the constituency. 

It is rumoured that Count Leiningen’s mission toConstan- 
tinople has not been altogether fruitless, and that Austrian 
mediation, backed by an enormous army upon the Turkish 
frontier, is accepted, in the Montenegrine struggle, just at 
a time when the Seraskier has got all Montenegro in his 
power, and is preparing a final blow. There are a great 
number of Poles and Austrians in Omer Pacha’s army, 
burning to get at the Austrians, but indisposed to attack 
the Christian mountaineers of Montenegro. Telegraphic 
accounts from Vienna of the 17th state, on the other hand, 
that the Porte declines to give a satisfactory pledge to 
Count Leiningen, and that the regiments which oe Bi 
halted were to resume their march to the frontier. 

For the present hostilities are suspended while Omer 
Pacha awaits an answer to his address to the Montene- 
grins in which he offers them religious liberty, with the 
right of electing their own judges and magistrates, subject 
to the control of the Pacha of Seutari; and he promises 
that no taxes shall be imposed except to maintain these 
officials, whose duty it will be especially to protect the 
poor; while the Montenegrins will be expected to protect 
the frontier. 

From a letter in the Trieste paper, it would appear that 
the war between Turkey and Montenegro arose out of the 
internal dissensions of the tribes peopling the latter country. 
One Radoven, in November last; headed an opposition 
against the Vladika, who had just arrived from St. Peters- 
burg, and published a decree for the imposition of fresh 
taxes on houses and the fisheries. The opposition spread, 
and Radoven, who, secretly backed by the Turks, had 
already a large number of adherents, raised the standard 
of rebellion in the district of Piperi. Prince Danilo, at 
the head of 10,000 men, marched down upon the offendi 
commune, conquered all outward opposition, and 
upon the fortress of Zabliak, The Pacha of Scutari, thus 
openly defied, resolved upon reprisals, and speedily forced 
the Viadika to retire. Then Omer Pacha appeared upon 
the scene. The above statement is probably correct. 

The Imperial Commissioner of the Porte in Bosnia has 
published a firman, according to which the Christians are 
to have the same rights as the Turks. Hurshid Pasha, the 
new Governor of Bosnia, and Camil Pasha, the Imperial 
Commissioner, are said to be doing all in their power to 
ameliorate the condition of the 

The Clamor Publico says that never was the situation 
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of the press more precarious than at present. Within 
the last two days most of the ; of Madrid had been 
seized, and several were obliged four times to alter their 
text in order to appear. 





We have elsewhere so fully described the present reign 
of terror at Milan, consequent upon the suppression of 
the revolt, that we have only to supply in this place the 
public and official documents, upon which, added to infor- 
mation derived from private and special sources, our com- 
ments are based. 

The Milan Gazette of the 9th, publishes a proclamation 
by Radetzky, dated from Verona, which subjects the city 
of Milan to the most rigorous execution of the state of 
siege; orders that all strangers of suspicious character be 
expelled; grants life pensions to the ded and the 
families of soldiers fallen; orders an extraordinary grati- 
fication to the garrison as a recompense for its efforts ; 
and reserves the right of yet resorting to “ extraordinary 
measures.” A proclamation by Count Strassoldo forbids 
the assemblage of more than three persons in the streets, 
and requires householders to sapiater the names of their in- 
mates. Another notification forbids “the carrying of large 
sticks, or any token of recognition to the disaffected, or 
any revolutionary emblems.” Another order suspends 
railway communication with Switzerland. The same 
number of the official journal declares that tranquillity is 
restored; but the Zurich Gazette states that, on the even- 
ing of the 8th, four or five soldiers were killed or wounded 
in the streets; that General Benedek had just arrived, 
with full powers from Marshal Radetzky ; and that Tessi- 
nos, Piedmontese, and Englishmen were among the pri- 
soners. 

The Piedmontese Gazette of the 10th inst. contains the 
following :—The Government of the King, having received 
timely notice of the circulation of the manifesto signed, in 
the name of the Italian committee, by Joseph Mazzini 
and Aurelio Saffi, first gave the necessary orders for the 
arrest of all the individuals who should attempt to pass 
from the royal dominions into the neighbouring states, to 
take part in the movements excited by said manifesto; and 
secondly, decreed the immediate expulsion of a sma!] num- 
ber of refugees, convicted of having abused the hospitality 
they received in Piedmont. In the meantime it has or- 
dered that all the refugees, indistinctly, residing in the 
frontier provinces, with the exception of those holding 
offices under the Government, should be removed to the 
interior. 

The Swiss and Piedmontese Governments seem to vie 
with each other in declining the good graces of Austria. 
It must be confessed that their position is rather critical. 

The correspondent of the Daily News writes from Turin 
on the 21st ult.:— According to the news received indi- 
rectly from Milan the rage of the Austrian chiefs there is 
beyond conception. No man is safe, however harmless 
he may be; no one knows how to dress; the military 
patroles, having authority to arrest any one and to fire on 
whoever they please, under the slightest pretence, are not 
sparing in making use of it. The number of those daily 
arrested is so great that all the individuals confined for 
debt have been set at liberty to make room for political 
prisoners. Among these are now to be found many re- 
spectable people. More executions are expected, as hang- 
men have been sent for in the neighbouring provinces. 
All the theatres are shut up; an order is on the point of 
being issued compelling the municipality of Milan to 
settle a pension for life on all the wounded military, and 
all the widows, relations, or children of the killed. Many 
Hungarian officers and soldiers are arrested, and several 
have been shot in the Castle (of Milan) for having shown 
sympathy for the people. 

"The following order, dated Milan, February 8, cut off 
the railway communication with Switzerland :—* By supe- 
rior order, the trains of the public service on the Milan, 
Monza and Como, and Milan and Treviglio railway lines 
are suspended until further orders.” 

Among those tried by court martial and shot, was a 
priest. The government had adopted military precautions 
onan extensive scale. Sentries had been stationed all the 
wey between Como and Chiasso. The towns of Lodi and 
Monza were compromised. 

Of seven persons executed at Milan, two were joiners, 
one was a waiter, one a porter, one a typefounder, one a 
hatter, and another a journeyman butcher. There being 
no gibbet ready the porter was shot instead of being 
hanged. 








A heavy contribution has been imposed upon Milan and 
other compromised towns. 

Seven hundred insurgents attempting to cross the fron- 
tier and join the movement at Milan, were disarmed by 
the Piedmontese Government, at Stradella. 

Death has just removed another instrument of political 

vrsecution. Morelli, the President of the Criminal Court, 
who tried the accused of May 15th, 1848, died a few days 
since perfectly mad. Thus the principal agents of Nea- 
politan injustice, Peecheneda, Navarra, and Morelli, have 
been called from the seene of their iniquities, and, singular 
enough, have each died preternatural deaths. The govern- | 
ment-paid spies who figured in the political trials have lost 
their stipends, and received small government appointments 
instead. | 

Marshal Radetzky has published a second proclamation, | 
in which he orders the judicial authorities to sequestrate, 

| 
| 
| 
! 
} 
| 
| 
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upon the first legal evidence, the property of those per- | 
sons who shall render themselves, directly or indirectly, 
accomplices in treasonable practices. By another procla- | 
mation the University of Pavia has been closed until fur- 
ther orders. Slight disorders had broken out at Forli and 
at Arezzo, in the Roman States, The Gazette de Basle 
of the 16th announces that all communication between 
Lombardy and Ticino is interrupted, the passage of tra- 
vellers, and even merchandise and corn, being prohibited 
upon this frontier. There were 4000 Austrians on the 
line of Como, and 1200 on that of Varese. 
Letters from Vienna, in the Constitutional Gazette of 
Silesia, state that a widely-ramified conspiracy has been 


detected in Hungary. The details are wanting, but the 
fact of numerous arrests is well authenticated. Among 
the names of those in custody is that of Mrs. Eugéne 
Beothy, whose husband was a commissary in Transylvania 
at the epoch of the revolution. 





KOSSUTH AND THE MILAN REVOLT. 


We have received the following communication from 
Captain Mayne Reid. As the letter to which Captain 
Reid refers is of considerable length, and has already 
appeared, it is not necessary for us to reproduce it in 
full. The two passages subjoined state the substantial 
facts. It is to be remembered that the writer is ad- 
dressing the Editor of the Times. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Str,—Well assured of your sympathy in the cause of 

liberty, I make bold to request that you will read a letter 


from myself, which appears in the Morning Post and | 


Advertiser of this day (Thursday). That in the Post is 
the correct copy, as I wrote it, and sent it to the journal 
to which it is addressed. 

I know that in this matter M. Kossuth is an ill-used 
man, and I am resolved to defend him, whatever it may 
cost me. I feel confident that you will not allow me to 
suffer from the unfair advantage which my powerful op- 
ponent has already shown the intention of taking. 

Trusting to your sympathy with the oppressed people 
of Europe, as well as to your sense of justice and national 
hospitality towards a stranger like M. Kossuth, I shall say 
no more, but ask you to pardon me for taking the liberty 
to address you. 

I am, Sir, with high respect, yours, 
Mayne Rerp. 
Parkfield-street, Islington, Feb. 17th, 1853. 
(To the Editor of the Times.) 

Srr,—In your journal of the 10th inst., appears a tele- 
graphic despatch announcing an insurrection in Milan; 
and underneath, in the same column, a document which 
you state “ purports to be from Kossuth,” and to which is 
appended the name of that gentleman. : You 
have published that document without any authorization 
from the man whose name is subscribed to it; and upon 
the day following, in an additional article, you have de- 
clared its authenticity, as a proelamation addressed by M. 
Kossuth from Bayswater, for the purpose of engaging the 
Lombard and Hungarian patriots in the late insurrection 
at Milan. 

As such, sir, in the name of M. Kossuth, I disavow the 
document. I pronounce it to be a forgery. bie oa <~S 
With regard to its first clause, I here affirm that M. Kos- 
suth had not only no part in exciting the Italians to a re- 
volution at this time, but that, up to the latest moment, he 
opposed such an ill-judged and premature movement with 
all the might of his counsel. He had weighty reasons for 
so doing. Perhaps you, sir, may know what these “ weighty 
reasons” are; but whether you do or not, I am not going 
to declare them for the benefit of Austrian ears. That is 
not the question now, but your charge is: to which I op- 
pose the affirmation that it is not true. With regard to 
the latter clause of your quoted assertion, I have thus to 
answer: that the moment in which M. Kossuth received 
the news of the insurrection in Milan—and which came 
upon him as unexpectedly as upon any man in England— 
upon that moment he hurried to make preparation for his 
departure for the scene of action. Although filled with a 
prophetic apprehension that the affair would turn out to 
be an emeute, and not a national revolution, he, neverthe- 
less, resolved to fling his body into the struggle. I, who 
was to have had the honour of sharing his dangers, can 
bear testimony to the zeal with which he was hurrying to 
face them, when his purpose was frustrated by the news 
that the insurrection was crushed. Were I to detail, as I 
may one day be called upon to do, the sacrifices which he 
made to effect that object, the slanders, sit, which you have 
uttered against him would recoil still more bitterly upon 
yourself. For the present, I content myself with the asser- 
tion of the fact; but should you render it necessary, I am 
ready with the proofs. hat te 

In the Daily News of this morning, Captain Mayne 
Reid publishes a letter from Kossuth, thanking him 
for his letter to the Times, disavowing the proclama- 
tion, and supporting the disavowal, by the text of an 
authentic proclamation addressed from London to the 
Hungarians, since the news of the Milan revolt, or 
rather, of its suppression. 

We deem it necessary to caution our readers that 
the matter in question lies exclusively between M. Kos- 
suth and M. Mazzini; the latter of whom is absent 
from England, and probably, as yet, entirely uncon- 
scious of the existence of any controversy upon the 
subject. 


BURMAH. 


| Tue despatches of the overland mail recount a little 


fighting on the part of General Godwin, in addition to 
giving, at full length, the proclamation annexing Pegu, 
of which we gave an abstract last week. General 
Godwin having relieved Pegu on the 15th of December, 
heard that a force of the enemy were entrenched some 
four miles distant, and, for a wonder, resolved to attack 
them. Accordingly, after expending two days in get- 
ting together means of conveying his commissariat, he 
set out with 1200 men. They marched through thick 


jungle for a considerable distance, and then came rather 
| suddenly on the enemy, drawn up, 10,000 strong, be- 


hind palisades, on a plain, flanked by a tope and jungle. 
Leaving behind 200 men to guard the baggage, he ad- 








vanced in columns to the attack, driving in the Bur. 
mese skirmishers. However, the main body did no 
stand their ground, but fled very fleetly. After ay 
hour’s rest, the march was renewed, and the Position of 
the enemy at Lephangoon again seized, the enemy fly. 
ing far before our troops. Here they stayed the 

The next day they penetrated still farther into thy 
country ; at one time the Burmese seemed di 

stand, but their courage soon failed them, and 
fled, leaving their large barracks in our hands, The 
commissariat now was much reduced, and General 
Godwin was compelled to return to Pegu. Thence he 
went to Rangoon. He purposed sending an expedj. 
tion, properly provided, against certain strong places 
occupied by the enemy. 

Major Hill’s defence of Pegu with his small forge 
was most spirited and courageous. He not only with 
stood the onset of the Burmese, but protected large 
bodies of Peguese. 





AMERICAN NOTES. 


Tue latest arrivals afford little matter for notice. The 
postscript of a letter announces that on the 27th the 
Senate, by a considerable majority, adopted a resolution 
presented by General Cass, referring to the Committee 
of Foreign Relations the question as to whether 4 
action should be taken on the alleged violation of the 
Clayton and Bulwer treaty, by the setting up of the 
Colony of the Bay of Islands. This is of some impor. 
tance ; but it is only for inquiry. The main resolu. 
tions, reaffirming the Monroe doctrine, were bei 
vigorously debated. General Cass had been directly 
accused of desiring war by Mr. Mangum, an accusation 
he denied. The Whig leader, Seward, had made a 
speech, and several others, and the whole debate was 
getting tedious. There seems, however, no abatement 
in the desire to be rid of the Clayton and Bulwer 
treaty. 

The extradition case of Kaine, the Irishman, is still 
pending before the Supreme Court. 

By the latest accounts, the caloric ship, Zricsoa, 
had not sustained its reputation for speed and economy 
in the consumption of fuel. 

It appears that a treaty has been ratified between 
Great Britain and the executive of the United States, 
for establishing a reciprocity of trade with our North 
American provinces and the States, and settling the 
fisheries question. Some doubt is expressed as to its 
passing through the Senate. 

The Baltic arrived yesterday, bringing news to the 
7th instant, of which the following is a telegraphic 
summary. 

The Honourable Mr. Everett, Secretary of State, 
had been elected senator for Massachusetts, in the 
place of the late Mr. Webster. The debate on the 
Tehuantepee question rendered trouble with Mexico 
probable. An International Copyright Bill has been 
projected by some gentlemen at Washington. 

In the Senate Mr. Davis had introduced a bill to 
regulate the rights of fishing and the rights of dis 
posing of the proceeds of the fisheries. The bill pro- 
vided, whenever the American fishermen are admitted 
to the privilege of British residence in the provinees, 
the British fishermen should be granted the like privi- 
leges in the United States’ waters, and also be allowed 
to enter the ports of the United States on the payment 
of the same duties which are required by law of Ameri- 


} can fishermen. 


ANOTHER FEMININE RESPONSE TO 
STAFFORD HOUSE, 

Tne feminine faculty of repartee seems to flourish 
vigorously on the other side of the Atlantic, if we may 
judge by the few specimens which Mrs. John Bull has 
lately received from her sister-in-law. Mrs. « Julia 
Gardner Tyler,” (if, indeed, she be the author of the 
address “to the Duchess of Sutherland and the Ladies 
of England” now before us,) is wonderfully gifted with 
“that large utterance,” not “of the early Gods 
exactly, but of the later Yankees ; and on this account, 
if on no other, she may be quite justified in assuming 
the office of spokeswoman. But if she had reined in 
her rhetoric a little, and indulged less freely in the 
vice of iteration and reiteration, she might have 
doubled the strength of her address, and reduced its 
length by one half ;—and this, without subtracting a 
grain of the tartness, pungency, and bitterness, with 
which she has seen fit to season her argument. 

Respecting the argument itself there is very little 
to say. It is mainly true; and the feminine inter- 
ventionists of Stafford House may gather from it 
few wholesome axioms. Mrs. Tyler shall state the 
chief points in her argument for herself. She open 
her epistle or oration thus— 

“ Your address to your sisters, 
States, on the subject of domestic slavery, 
among us, which has appeared in our pw 


the women of the United 
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— 

acknowledged by some one of the vast number of 
rvs it is Seircesed, without anne Me pub- 
the more formal communication. There are 
Z concerns of life in which conventionalities are 
to be disregarded, and this is one of them. A 
to your address must necessarily be the work of some 
sdividual among us, or must go altogether unper- 

” 


does not ocour to Mrs. Julia Gardner Tyler that 
in question is one of those in which silence is 
than speech. The ladies of America were not 
to make any reply to re he tr they con- 
impertinent, any more than the ladies of other 
‘ kung the undisputed Rights of Woman 
sieht to ignore what she deems an insult. If 
ee the United States had exercised this 
againat the Stafford House Assembly, it would 
jer been a far more eutting and conclusive reproof 
thn any eloquent outpouring from Mrs. Tyler. and 
But the silent system was not adopted; and 
Mn Tyler, having apparently elected herself to the 
office, proceeds to reply to what she considers as the 
inating address of our countrywomen. 

After stating in many words, that American women, 
“with very few exceptions,” confine themselves to 

duties, she goes on thus— 

You will see, then, how utterly impossible it would be 
to expect the women of the United States to assemble in 
eonvention, either in person or by proxy, in order to frame 
a answer to your address. Nay, I must, moreover, in all 


frankness, declare tg you, that the women of the South 
have not reéeived your address in the kindest 
sprit. it as entirely incompatible with all 


enfidence in or consideration for them, to invoke the in- 
erposition of the women of what are called the free States 
ine matter with which they have no more to do than have 
and whose interference in the question can 
produce no other effect than to excite disturbance and 
and ill will, and, possibly, in the end, a total an- 
of kind feeling between geographical sections. 
Itis the province of the women of the Southern States to 
over the domestic economy of the estates and plan- 
ions of their husbands ; it is emphatically their province 
fo visit the sick, and attend to the comfort of all the 
labourers upon such estates; and it is felt to be but a poor 
to the women of the South to suppose it 
ticestary to introduce other superintendence than their 
own over the condition of their dependents and servants. 
Theysee, too, or fancy they see, in the fact that the address 
whieh you have made them was handed to you, already 
prepated for signature, by the editors of the newspaper 
pres of England, and that, according to the admission of 
the Duchess of Sutherland, in her opening address to your 
convention, your convention itself is but the offspring of 
thesame political newspaper press—I say, they see enough 
in all this to excite, not their sympathies, but their appre- 
f They also see, or fancy that they see, in your 
movement the fingers of your greatest statesmen. “The 
Countess of Derby, the Viscountess Palmerston, the 
Countess of Carlisle, Lady John Russell, not to mention 
others of distinction and notoriety, would searcely be com- 
ted by a supposition that they had signed or openly 
approved such an address without the concurrence of their 
husbands,’’ 


Mr. Tyler explains the advantages which her 
countrywomen enjoy in hearing their male friends 
discuss the present political state of America, and her 
future destiny in the way of “beating all creation,” 
in virtue and freedom. 

* The women of the United States foresee all this, and 
they also thoroughly comprehend the fact that all confe- 
deracies have heretofore, in the history of the world, been 
broken up and destroyed by the machinations of foreign 
niacin and if such has been the fate of other con- 

chow much more vigilant ought we to be to 

guard against the fatal results which have attended on 
others, and to look with suspicion, come from what quar- 
ter it may, on yee in our domestic concerns ! 
chan ?] and other leagues could not 

Withstand the machinations of the powers of their day, 
how truly sensitive ought we to be on a point which 
proved so fatal to them! And if the foreign states by 
whom such confederacies were surrounded felt it to be due 
to their own safety to destroy them by their machinations, 
mires ae ‘to suppose that a tenfold interest is 

- case, in view of the rapid growth of the 
United States, and in the early Aiedepmnens of that future 

will clothe this country with all the elements of 

control in the affairs of the world? Governments and 

Countries which are now looked upon as stars of the first 

will ere long, if the United States roll on in their 

ent orbit, be secondary and tertiary in the political 

by » This is quite as thoroughly known by us as 

a tame of England, and therefore you should not 

which slightest degree surprised at the suspicion with 

not ont of ess is regarded by all the thinking women, 
the South, but of the whole Union.” 


“There is but one subject,” Mrs. Tyler declares, “on 


rg a 18 & possibility of wrecking the bark of 
nion”—to wit, the one selected by the Duchess 


Fe nberland and her allies for peculiar patronage. 
ee, doubtless, “had no such stuff in her 

ts” as the destruction of a vast empire, when 
“Tee up an Anti-Slavery Meeting in honour of 
Tom’s Cabin.” But it was fairly open to 
Tyler to show that all such interference on the 
Women of England with the Women of 

te alia the social and political institutions in 
of which they live, can be no part of the 





“ mission” of the former. As an American, she is also 
entitled to doubt the genuineness of a loud repentance 
which never came on till the penitent had no more 
power to sin. 


“We know that there is but one subject on which there 
is a possibility of wrecking the bark of this Union—a pos- 
sibility, however, which f trust is very remnote—aait 0 
that very subject you have given your attention; and not 
only so, but have Zubseribed an address, not prepared by 
yourselves, as the emanation of your own susceptible 
hearts, but the admitted production of the newspaper press 
of England, which affects a mawkish sensibility on a sub- 
ject with which it has nothing properly to do, and all for 
— every reflecting person cannot fail to under- 
stand. 

“ Nor is this suspicion in any degree removed by the 
fact on which you predicate your address, viz., the fact 
that your country inflicted on her then colonies the 
‘curse’ of slavery in opposition to their frequent and 
solemn protests. In the historical fact you are certainly 
correct. The colony of Virginia, and, I believe, most of 
the other colonies, were constant and earnest in their re- 
monstrances, and one of the causes set forth in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, as prepared and written by a son 
of Virginia, was a continuance of the slave trade by the 
mother country in despite of all remonstrance on the part 
of the colonies. Thus, then, England not only permitted 
but encouraged the slave trade, for a period of a century 
and a half, as a means of swelling her coffers, and the in- 
famous traffic could only be expelled from this country by 
the force and power of the sword. Your kings and 
queens, sustained by your Parliament and people, entered 
into treaties and formed contracts for the purpose of reap- 
ing a rich harvest of profit from the trade—and the voice 
of the slave dealer on the shores of Africa was perfect 
music in their ears, because it was the music of gold told 
into the treasury, and all merry England danced with joy 
at the pleasant sound. You have been well inform 
doubtless, of the treaties made by your Queen Anne, of 
‘blessed memory,’ and the Crown of Spain, which stipu- 
lated a monopoly of the trade in close partnership be- 
tween those royal personages, to the exclusion of all the 
world beside. Yes, you are altogether correct in ascribing 
whatever there is of immorality or crime, in the present 
condition of the Southern States, to your own England, 
The colonies remonstrated, and remonstrated in vain, un- 
til driven to desperation by her perseverance, they severed 
the bonds that bound them to England, and established 
their independence, and abolished the slave trade by their 
only resource—the power of the sword. The great slave 
market, in which England had enjoyed a monopoly, was 
thus lost to her; and from that moment she began to 
discover that there was something rather immoral in the 


traffic. Before the slave ship was a stately argosy laden. 


with treasure. The groans of its unhappy victims could 
not be heard above the surges of the ocean. Soon after a 
faint cry could be heard, borne on the winds from Africa’s 
coast; and now the Parliament House resounds with the 
clanking of the chains and the cries of the victims. Such 
the cp. influence of the American revolution, and such 
the power of the sword wielded in that ever glorious 
struggle. I desire to tell you, women of England, plainly, 
that your address, prepared not by yourselves, but by 
others, comes therefore to us laden with suspicions, when 
you advert, as the groundwork of your interference with 
our domestic institutions, to the fact of the former crimi- 
nality of England, Would England, with a continuance of 
a monopoly of the trade over our broad acres up to the 
present day, have clothed herself in sackcloth and ashes, 
as she now has done? Where were her humanity and 
her Christian philanthropy for the long period of 150 
years? Our ancestors on this side of the Atlantic thun- 
dered, through their remonstrances, at the doors of the 
Parliament House, and at the gates of her royal palaces ; 
and yet, for all that long period she had no ears to hear, 
no heart to understand. No sympathy and no philan- 
thropy, such as now exists, found place in the sec | 
palace. How has happened all this? It would be well 
for you to inquire. Doubtless some of your distinguished 
raat can give you plausible explanations—at least 
such as will content politicians on your side of the water. 
The editors of the newspaper press can come again to 
your aid; but will it be an easy task to convince us that 
the people of the present generation are better, more 
moral and more Christian than all who have gone before 
them; that your right reverend bishops and prelates are 
more pure and orthodox than all their predecessors ; that 
your kings and queens, your nobles and gentry, are influ- 
enced by a higher spirit of Christianity than all who have 
preceded them; that your statesmen of the present day 
are superior in moral excellencies to those illustrious men 
who pose the destinies of England in past times, and 
left to history undying names? It will be avery very 
difficult matter to furnish us with satisfactory reasons for 
this great and sudden conversion of a whole people, after 
losing the American market on the subject of the slave 
trade—and we women of the United States must ever re- 
ceive with suspicion all interference in our domestic affairs 
on the part of the noble ladies of England, or any portion 
of her inhabitants.” 

Mrs. Tyler then points out with asperity and ver- 
bosity the various objects of sentimental philanthropy 
and political agitation which lie nearer to the Duchess 
of Sutherland and “her compeers of high and low de- 
gree,” than the blacks of America. These, it is scarcely 
necessary to specify; it would be as well that Mrs. 
Tyler’s sesquipedalian suggestions may not be forgotten 
by those whom she addresses. 

Finally, she dilates on this theme—*“ America would 
love England, if England would let her.” We believe 
it, so thoroughly that we do not fear any serious con- 
sequences from this unwise paper warfare between a 





coterie of fair enthusiasts in a London drawing re 
and their indignant correspondents in the 

States. 

METROPOLITAN WANTS AND GRIEVANCES. 


Lonpon desires to be rid of pusanees, Put, Pang bre 
the appeals to the Home Secretary, On y 





onda; 
Lord Palmerston received deputations from the various 
metropolitan ps on the subject of the misma- 
nagement of the Metropolitan Sewers’ Commission and 
the police of the metropolis, at his private residence in 
Carlton-gardens, 

The deputations, consisting of delegates from nearly 
every metropolitan parish, numbered upwards of 100 
gentlemen, and they were accompanied by Sir B. Hall, 
M.P., Mr. T. Duncombe, M.P., Lord Dudley Stuart, 
M.P., Mr. Wilkinson, M.P., Mr, W. Williams, M.P., 
Sir De Lacy, Evans, M.P,, Sir J, V. Shelley, M.P., and 
Mr. E. J. Hutchins, M.P. 

Sir B. Hall having introduced and stated the obj 
of the deputation, Mr. Nicholay, Mr. Smith, Mr, T. M. 
Nelsons Dr. Russell, Mr. Clement George, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, Mr. Williams, M.P., and Mr. Guedalla, urged 
the necessity of local self-government regarding matters 
involving the expenditure of money in the metropolitan, 
parishes, and the consequent levying of taxes upon the 
inhabitants to meet the liability thus incurred. 

Viscount Palmerston said, he felt it his duty, as it 
was his inclination, to exercise the office he then held 
to the best of his energy and ability for the public ad- 
vantage. In order to do this, he was most anxious to 
hear the opinions of the public at large; and therefore 
he was much obliged to those gentlemen who had come 
there that day to give him practical information which 
he should no doubt find exceedingly useful to him as a 
guide, There were two matters of a prominent cha- 
racter which could not fail to attract his notice ;— 
namely, the state of the refuse of the living, and the 
state of the remains of the dead. He should be most 
earnest in his endeavours to get rid of the nuisance 
arising from those two causes. As to the thanner of 
dealing with the former, he was not at the present 
moment decided, but he was so fur prepared to say, 
that no local tinkering would be of any advantage. It 
must be one general system, and one great and com- 
prehensive measure, whether under representative con- 
trol or not. Upon the question of local governthent or 
centralization he begged them to understand that he 
was not conveying any opinion, As to the police, he 
had always understood they were a well-conducted 
body. There might be exceptions; but, being new in 
his present office, he would make every inquiry as to 
the statements laid before him, and the question as to 
the police rate—which he understood to be divided 
into three parts, namely, the discrepancy between the 
rating of the north and south sides of the metropolis, 
how the balance had been expended, and whether the 
police, in its organization, had realized its purpose. 

The deputation then withdrew, and proceeded to the 
official residence of the Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works, Sir W. Molesworth, with whom also they had 
an interview. Respecting the Building Act, Sir William 
would not pledge himself—he was too new in office. 
But an inquiry should be made, and he thought a 
measure could be framed to meet the exigencies of 
the case. 

Another deputation waited on Lord Palmerston, on 
Thursday, on the subject of a reform in the present 
mode of assessing property for the purpose of public 
and local taxation. Mr. Nelson communicated the 
following resolution, to which the deputation had 
unanimously — 

“That the publie and local taxation should be made 
upon one uniform assessment, based m net annual 
value of the property rated, and revised every year accord- 
ing to the altered circumstances of such property, and that 
Lord Palmerston be requested to inquire into the subject, 
with a view to introducing a measure to correct the griev- 
ances arising from the present unequal assessment now in 
operation in the country, and more particularly in the 
metropolis.” 

As a proof that there was ground for this complaint, it 
would only be necessary to take a glance at the difference 
between the amount of property in certain parishes as 
assessed to the poor and sewers rate, and the valuation on 
which the county and police rates were levied. The parish 
of St. George, Hanover-square, was assessed to the poor- 
rate at 675,4401,, while the county and police rate valua- 
tion was 828,732/., or an excess over what should be the 
standard for assessments of 163,292/. In St. Pancras the 
assessment to the poor was 672,7311.; police and county 
valuation, 666,612. ; or an excess of Ll, St. James's, 
Westminster, was assessed to the poor-rate at 41 
while the county and police rate valuation was 421, 
Excess, 91252, “In Marylebone the excess was 151,1761.; 
In St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 97411.; while in 
the poor-rate assessment was 196,0731., the county an 
police rate valuation was only 164,688/., showing that they 
were as much under-rated as the other pari were over- 
rated, there being 31,385/. less to the county and police 
than to the poor-rate. In the parishes of Pahang he 
difference was 26,866/.; Islington, 19,9371. ; 
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cellor of the Exchequer. 

The committee conducting the working men’s 
movement for securing the opening of the Crystal 
Palace on Sundays met on Wednesday, to receive the 
report of the deputation to Lord Palmerston. It was 
stated that he received the delegates with his"accus- 
tomed kindness, and having listened attentively to 
their representations, excused himself from giving any 
pledge on the subject, but expressed the pleasure he 





ART DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 
Ir will be seen that the Department of Practical Art 
are not inclined to let the project of district schools fall 
through for the want of opportunity :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government having required that the 
premises in House, now occupied by the School 
Design, should be forthwith given up for the use of 
es and having instructed the Department of 

ical Art to assist in establishing schools of art, and 
elementary ao in connexion with public 
schools in several icts throughout the metropolis, in 
apply the tary instruction heretofore given 
ry 1s hereby given, that the De- 


— of Practical , wi receiving requisitions 
parochial other authorities, will be prepared to 
aid in forming 


a 


and 
such district schools of art, and elementary 
drawing classes. A suitable room or rooms, with lighting 
and firing, will have to be provided by the local authorities, 
towards defraying the expenses of which certain fees 


received for instruction may be applied, and the depart- | 
ment will Lf vy and guarantee salary of, a suitable 
master, and assist in provi 


, providing a supply of copies, examples, 
Miri 


THE MILTON DINNER. 

Some time since the Nonconformists established a 
Metropolitan Club, under the title of the Milton Club. 
Their first public act has been to hold a festival, called 
the Milton Dinner, to celebrate, within the classic 
limits of the London Tavern, the retnrn to the new 
Parliament of members of their denomination. There 
was @ very numerous attendance, nearly 400 gentle- 
men sitting down to dinner, gathered together from all 
parts of the country. Mr. S. Morley presided ; and 
among those present were the following Members of 
Parliament :— Sir J. Anderson, Mr. E. Ball, Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. J. Bell, Mr. J. Cheetham, Mr. F. Crossley, Sir G. 
Goodman, Mr. G. Hadfield, Mr. C. Hindley, Mr. J. 
Kershaw, Mr. E. Miall, Mr. R. Milligan, Mr. A. 
Pellatt, Mr. S. Peto, Mr. J. Pilkington, The Reverend 
Baptist Noel, Dr. Vaughan, Dr. Campbell, and Mr. 
Edward Baines were also present. 

In giving the toast of the evening, “ Our Repre- 





sentatives in Parliament,” the chairman stated that’ 


there were in the House of Commons 36 members who 
hold in the main Nonconformist principles, represent- 
ing a population of 3,921,078 and 192,942 electors— 
more than one-sixth both of the electors and the popu- 
lation of the kingdom. The toast was acknowledged 
by Mr. Cheetham, M.P., Mr. S. Peto, M.P., and Mr. 
E. Miall, M.P., who were enthusiastically received. 
Mr. Peto, in the course of his speech, suggested the 


undesirability at present of pursuing any aggressive — 


policy in Parliament, but pointed out that the best 
mode of action on the part of the Nonconformists in 
Parliament, would be by watching vigilantly the course 
of public legislation, by exposing everything approaching 
intolerance, by opposing every extension of the Church 
system at the expense of the people, and by frequent 
inculcation of sound ecclesiastical views. 

“Our Divines and Colleges,” “Our Literature,” 
“The Milton Club,” “The Union and Prosperity of 
our Churches,” “Our Press,” acknowledged by Mr. 
E. Baines, were among the toasts afterwards drunk 
and responded to. 


THE WEATHER. 
Wrnter set in this week, and brought as usual some 
disasters and some wonders with him. Not to speak 
of London, where horses have been slipping about for 
the last three days, we have real catastrophes by land 
and sea. 








The ornamental water in the parks—the Lakes of 
Cockaigne—have been frozen over; but in spite of a 
numerous guard of police, and the warning word, 
“Dangerous,” posted up, there has been the usual 
manifestation of the Cockney tendency to skate and 
slide on cat’s ice. Many boys have had a cold bath, 
and some lives have been in danger. 


WRECK OF THE VICTORIA. 


Two horrible catastrophes, directly traceable to the 
weather, have happened within these eight days. 

The City of Dublin Steam-ship Company’s vessel 
Queen Victoria, which left Liverpool on Monday at 
noon, with 120 souls on board, ran on the rocks off the 
Howth Lighthouse, in a dense fog, at a few minutes 
before two o'clock on Tuesday morning, and instan- 
taneously went to pieces. The screams of the af- 
frighted passengers and crew were heard by the parties 
on board the Roscommon steamer, which had just 
left Kingstown harbour for Holyhead. ‘The captain 
hove to immediately, and by great exertion succeeded 
in picking up between forty and fifty persons who were 
struggling in the water. The scene presented to 
the passengers by the express boats was truly heart- 
rending. In every direction, as far as the eye could 
reach, portions of the wreck, trunks, boxes, barrels, 
baskets, and all other descriptions of luggage belong- 
ing to the passengers, were seen floating on the water. 

Some particulars of this shocking catastrophe are 
furnished by the Freeman’s Journal. 

The Queen Victoria was commanded by Captain Church, 
an officer of the highest character, and a wide experience. 
All went well until about half-past one a.m. of Tuesday. 
Then the snow was falling thick and fast, and the look- 
out was hopeless, so impenetrable was the cloud. The 
Kish Light had been sighted, but the Bailey Light was not 
visible. “The first intimation those who happened to be 
on deck had of their impending danger was a hurried and 
agitated cry from the first mate to stop the vessel. The 
mate, who was on the look-out at the starboard bow, was 
horrified to perceive, looming dimly through the snow cloud, 
at a distance of not more than twenty yards, the dark and 
rugged cliffs of Howth, a little to the north of the Bailey 
Light. He immediately gave the order to stop, but it was 
too late, and the next instant the doomed vessel went 
headlong upon the rock with a fearful and appalling crash. 
The captain was instantly upon deck, and gave orders to 
reverse the engines; this was done and the vessel being 
released from the rocks, backed out into deep water, when, 
finding that she was rapidly sinking, the captain attempted 
to run her ashore. In the meantime a scene of the most 
melancholy and heartrending description ensued. The 
cabin passengers were, of course, in bed, and, bein 
awakened by the shock of the collision, rushed, half dressed, 
and some almost in a state of nudity, upon the deck, when, 
to their horror, they found the ship fast going down. The 
er passengers, affrighted and dismayed, were running 
in wild confusion about the deck, vainly seeking for some 
mode of escape—husbands were looking for their wives, 
wives were clinging to their husbands, and mothers, clasp- 
ing their helpless children to their breasts, were uttering 
impassioned prayers to Heaven for succour and for mercy. 
The dark waves dashing round the vessel, the snow falling 
in thick masses, ‘ making darkness visible,’ the supplica- 
tions for help, the frenzied shrieks of despair, and the 
fearful confusion that prevailed on board the unfortunate 
ship, all combined to constitute a scene of the most ago- 
nizing and appalling character—enough to unnerve the 
stoutest heart —and which will ever remain engraven upon 
the memories of those who were fortunate enough to sur- 
vive it.” 

Mr. Ralph, a shipowner, one of the saved, and the saver 
of others, has given a graphic description of his share: 
“ Having some knowledge of seamanship, I looked about 
me to see if I could be of any service ; the snow was fall- 
ing fast; the greatest confusion prevailed; the captain 
called out to the people to ‘be quiet, that there was no 
danger, and that all would be saved.’ There was little at- 
tention paid to him, as the vessel was sinking, bow fore- 
most, and the passengers were crying out ‘for God’s sake 
to get out the boats.’ The starboard boat was lowered 
down full of people, but capsized the moment it touched 
the water, and all in it were drowned. A boat on the lar- 
board quarter was then lowered, and I jumped into it. 
Sixteen others also got in. She immediately began to fill 
with water, and we all expected death. A boy who was 
with us felt in the bottom of the boat, and found that the 
plug was out; he put his = into the hole, and this 
partially checked the leak. I then baled out the water 
with my hat. Then we looked about us for oars, and 
found that they were firmly lashed to the boat, but none of 
us had a knife to cut the cords. By main force we broke 
the lashings and got out two oars. I took one of them, 
and a man-of-war’s boy, named Kegg, another, and we 
pulled the boat under the lighthouse, and landed fourteen 

pople on the rocks. Iand Kegg, and the boy still keep- 
ing his finger in the plug-hole, again pulled out towards 
the sinking ship, and in ~ so we saw the Roscommon 
steamer, and rowed to her. We got a cork from the Ros- 
common with which we plugged the hole in the bottom of 
the boat, and we then proceeded to the wreck. We found 
that she had disappeared, and that nothing but her masts 
was to be seen above water. Several people were seen 
clinging to the spars. We took off five who were on the 
foremast, and were going to take the others off the main- 
mast, but the steward, who was one of them, cried out, 
* Don’t mind us, my dear fellow; the Roscommon’s boats 
will take us up.’ We then pulled to the shore, and having 
landed the five, we returned in towards the wreck, 
when we were picked up ourselves by the boats of the 





a 
Roscommon. The le on the rocks 
and wo were all brought to. Ki ee taken 
Among ti in t t with me were 
Athy, county of Kildare; Mr. John France Dal gi 
square, Dublin ; and Mr. J. B. Scott, of Andrewsand On'y 
Poor Mr. Walsh lost his wife; she was on the 
deck when we first drifted off, and ho called of he 
jump into the sea. I begged her not to do 80, for we haf 
then no oars, and we could not pull to give her assis, 
ance, so she must have been lost. I said, ‘ For 
my dear woman, stay where you are, and we'll come 
for you as soon as we land the people we have on board? 
I said to Walsh, ‘If your wife jumps all these 
people will jump also, and the boat will be 

I am sorry to say the 


we shall all be swamped together.’ 
poor lady was not seen any more.” 

It appears that the Roscommon, chartered by the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway Company, was pro 
ceeding from Dublin to Holyhead witha general cargo, 
when the commander, Captain Brown, observed fou 
red lights in the direction of the Bailey Li 
This being rather unusual, he conferred with his 
Mr. Davis, on the subject,and at length resolved to mak 
for the lights. They soon arrived at the wreck, and, the 
snow having by this time ceased, they at once perceived 
what had happened. The boats of the Roscommon 
were lowered without delay, and proceeded to the 
wreck, where they took off the men who were 
to the mainmast, and rescued others who were they 
struggling in the water. 

O’Brien, a discharged soldier, adds another personal 
incident :— 

“The vessel was now within about 300 yards of the 
shore, and I prepared to leap out and swim to it, as I say 
no other chance for life. As I was about doing so I sy 
a woman near me with a child in her arms, and, a [ 
thought I could save it as well as myself, I took it from 
her and put it over my shoulder, but she took it from me 

in, refusing to part with her child, and i i 

r both she and it were swept into the sea and 
I could have saved her child it she would have let me; but 
both were lost, and her husband was among the persons 
saved. Seeing that the vessel was going down, I leaped 
in and swam ashore in my clothes.” 

Several steamers in succession visited the spot to 
pick up any living who might be found, and to bring 
ashore the dead. The unfortunate vessel, it appears, 
struck on the Broken Hatchets, about 400 yards north 
of the Bailey Lighthouse. It is supposed the captain 
intended to run her on to Dublin; and that when 
rounding the Bailey light she filled and sank. Eight 
were saved by getting on the rocks at Howth. 

DEATHS IN THE SNOW. 

The next story admirably illustrates the high dis 
cipline of the British Army. 

Since the prisons at Princetown, Dartmoor, have 
been brought into use as a convict establishment, a 
company of soldiers belonging to one of the regiments 
lying in the Plymouth Garrison is stationed there for 
service, in connexion with the safe custody of the con- 
victs in the prisons, more particularly whilst engaged 
on the works. Last week two privates, George Driver 
and — Carline, belonging to the 7th Company (Captain 
Brown’s) of the 7th Fusiliers, left the Royal Military 
Hospital, at Stoke, Devonport. As their troop was on 
duty at Dartmoor, these two men were on Saturday 
ordered to march thither, and were escorted from 
George-square Barracks, Devonport, by Corporal 
Ramsden as far as Jump, a village seven miles from 
Devonport, on the Tavistock and Princetown road. At 
Jump they were handed over to Corporal John Panton, 
who had been sent from Princetown to escort them 
the remainder of the distance. They got on to the 
Dowsland Barn Inn. As snow had been falling all the 
day, and knowing more about travelling on the moor 
in snow than the soldiers, the landlord advised Corporal 
Panton not to think of going on; but he replied that 
his orders were imperative—‘ they must goon.” They 
did go on, and, from the positions in which the bodies 
of Driver and Carline and their knapsacks and bats 
were found, it is supposed they must have passed 
tbrough the first snow-drift on the margin of the moor, 
a mile and a half from the river, and have reached the 
“ Devil’s-bridge,” and, finding it impassable, have 
turned back to return to Dowsland Barn. They could 
not, however, succeed in retracing their steps, the drift 
having become impassable, after they had crossed it. 
In their attempts to cross they perished, and on Monday 
the bodies of Driver and Carline were found. Private 
John Smith, of the No. 3 Company, returned to Devon- 
port from Princetown on Saturday; he states that 
Corporal Panton and himself left Princetown together, 
and that they were four hours in making the five 
miles between that place and Dowsland Bara, im con 
sequence of the impediments arising from the fall of 
snow ; and that for some part of the way they were UP 
to their armpits in snow. He says he 
Panton not to attempt to return that night, but Panton 
said he must do so; he must obey orders. 

PARHELIA. oa ie 

Our next story does not deal in the horrible 

shocking, but the marvellous and beautiful. 
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An unusual spectacle was seen on Monday and 
Tuesday by two gentlemen. Mr. Emeric Berkeley, of 
Wandsfor, Northamptonshire, was returning from 
skating about twelve o'clock on Tuesday, when he saw 
two parhelia, or mock suns. : , 

“Jn each parhelion the colours were prismatic. Higher 
in the heavens, touching the halo, was an are of an in- 

rainbow; and still higher, with the prismatic 
colours much more vivid, was another inverted arc. These 
two i ares were as distinct in colours as the com- 
mon rainbow, but not of the same breadth. There were 
various other circles not well defined. Verging towards 
the north was a third parhelion, not consisting of prismatic 

and in which we could not trace the intersecting 
circles distinctly. The clouds in the north were at the 
same time tinged with red. The parhelia lasted more than 

» 


an hour. 

Mr. John Thornton, of Rimbolton, says :— 

“About a quarter-past 12 p.m. this day, my attention 
was called by Mr. Valentine Hill, agent to his Grace the 
Duke of Manchester, to a beautiful appearance of four 

ia, situated at different points of a great circle of 
eat light parallel with the horizon, and passing through 
the sun. The angle formed by this ring with the horizon 
was apparently 256 deg. 20 min. Around the sun was a 
vertical circle of white light, in breadth about one third of 
the diameter of the sun, and at the intersection of this 
circle with the horizontal one the two most southerly 
lia were situated; these were very brilliant, of a 
wn colour towards the sun, and of a violet white on the 
more remote side; the two more northerly parhelia were 
much fainter, and disappeared before their angles could 
be taken. There was at the same time in the zenith a 
beautiful circular ring, not very distinct towards the north, 
but showing brilliant prismatic colours towards the south. 
The diameter of this ring, which was horizontal, was appa- 
rently the same as that of the vertical circle in which the 
two most southerly parhelia were situated. From further 
observations taken by Mr. Hill at 2h. 45m. p.m., the angle 
between the parhelia was 48 deg. 20 min. At the same 
time, the angle between the sun and the nearest point of 
the prismatic ring in the zenith was 47 deg.” 

Let us conclude by noting the effect of the weather 

of last week on the 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 
“In comparing the results of the last”two weeks, it ap- 
that while cases enumerated under ‘ zymotic diseases’ 
ve declined from 231 to 212, those under ‘ diseases of the 
Ispiratory organs’ have further increased from 250 to 
42. It is worthy of notice, however, that under one of 
th heads in this latter class—viz., pneumonia, there is a 
derease. The following figures show the progress of par- 
tidlar diseases during the last five wedinsneontiiiie 
wa fatal in 67, 82, 91, 110, and 168 cases; asthma in 16, 
1718, 23, and 42; pneumonia (or inflammation of the 
lums) in 58, 58, 71, 95, and 87; consumption (in the 
tubreular class) in 125, 134, 138, 151, and 142; hooping- 
couh in 39, 49, 40, 64, and 53 cases. Measles, which 
destoyed only 3% children in the previous week, has 
sudenly increased, and last week carried off 21. While 
last reek was less fatal to children than the previous week, 
it ws more fatal to persons of riper age.” —Registrar- 
Genral. 
AN IXAMPLE FOR THE GREAT MERCANTILE 
HOUSES. 
In tk last “report,” presented at the half-yearly 
meetiig of shareholders, of the London and County 
Joint Stock Banking Company, we find the following 
pamg-aphs :-— 

‘Your directors have great gratification in stating that 
thir respected chairman, John Sadleir, Esq., has laid the 
fandation of a Provident Fund, for the relief of officers 
wo, from misfortune, sickness, or superannuation, may 
— incapable of providing for themselves and their 

ilies. 

“Your directors have thought that the most acceptable 
réurn they could offer to Mr. Sadleir would be some 
gaeral measure, by which this provident fund might be 
sytematically enlarged, for the benefit of the officers. 

thy have given to this object their most mature con- 

tion, and have established a graduated scale of 
guaantee among the officers, which combines the advantage 
of tutual watchfulness and control over their fidelity and 
gexXconduct, with a regular contribution by each officer, 
to te increase of the provident fund. Your directors 
antiqate that the result of this plan will, in the course of 
afew years, give an extended and efficient aid to the 
benew! lent views of the chairman.” 

Nor, obviously, although his political conduct may dis- 
entitlhim to the admiration of the Tad/et and re-election 
by the enlightened electors of Athlone, Mr. Sadleir 
undersands thoroughly and in the highest sense his 
duty asthe head of a great trading company, to the 
employes of that corporation ; and we hope that this 
act of hs will find extensive imitation. His present 
to the Cirks, for present it is, amounts to £4500, a 
sufficient! munificent sum, it appears to us, for a man 
whose maive in taking office under "Lord Aberdeen 
was refered by Mr. Lucas to his anxiety for the 
emolument: of a Lord of the Treasury. 

We, however, will not make our commendation of 
this Proceeting conditional on Mr. Sadleir being 
the munifient man which it alone would seem 
to warant. We hold up to imitation, not his 
Seneroity, but his comprehensive notion of the best 
methocs of carrying on business in a Bank. He and 
the Dixctors will gain their money ten times over, in 


I@eased zeal and efficiency which will be dis- 





played by clerks and officers, who see that their em- 
ployers look upon them with more care and charity 
than upon the stools and rulers. 


NAPOLEON’S WILL. 


Lovis Bonaparte is anxious, it appears, to get posses- 
sion of his uncle’s will. On Thursday the Queen’s advo- 
cate made an application to the Prerogative Court for the 
delivery out of the registry of the will and codicils of the 
late Napoleon Bonaparte, who, he said, died at the island 
of St. Helena, on the 5th of May, 1821. He left property 
within the jurisdiction of the Court not exceeding 600/. 
The will (with seven codicils) was duly proved in this 
Court in the month of August, 1824, by one of the exe- 
cutors, Charles Tristan Count de Montholon, power being 
reserved for the two other executors to prove it afterwards. 
The will and codicils had remained in the registry up to 
the present time. There was an affidavit from Lord John 
Russell, stating that an application had been made by the 
French Government to the Government of her Majesty for 
the original will of the late Napoleon Bonaparte, now de- 
posited in the registry of this Court, to be delivered over 
to the French Government. He further made oath that 
her Majesty's Government considered it advisable, on 
grounds of public policy, that such application should be 
complied with, and that the will should be delivered out of 
the registry to her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, in order that the same might be by 
him forthwith delivered over to the French Government 
accordingly. 

The judge, Sir John Dodson, decided that the will 
should be given up, but not for the purpose of their being 
delivered to the French Government, because he appre- 
hended that he could not do, but he might order them to 
be delivered out for the purpose of being sent to and put 
into the custody of the legal authorities in France, or to be 
recorded in the proper place there. He had no doubt that 
the Secretary of State, who wished these papers to be given 
out of the registry, would take care that that was done. 
He would accordingly direct the registrar to attend on the 
Secretary of State and deliver the original will and codicils 
to him, notarial copies having been first made, and to take 
his receipt for them. But the judge did not know who 
the legal authorities are. He should therefore direct that 
the will and codicils be delivered over to the Secretary of 
State for the purpose of being delivered by him to the 
legal authorities in France. 

THE FEELINGS OF POVERTY. 
Iw a letter to the Times, the incumbent of St. Phillip’s, 
Bethnal-green, tells an affecting story, illustrating 
both the state of the locality, and the hatred of the 
poor for the parish :— 

“Unable, through indisposition, to go myself, my wife 
went for me to see a poor woman who had lost a child and 
was in want. Soon efter her return, and while we were 
talking over her pitiful case, the woman herself came. 
Her husband was in the hospital sick of rheumatic fever. 
She herself had had scarlet fever, and her four children, 
one—‘ Oh, such a fine child, sir,—three years old, died 
nearly a fortnight ago. It is on a shelf, in its little coffin, 
in the house.’ She wanted to buryit. The undertaker 
would bury it for 15s.—five paid down when he removed 
the corpse from the house. To raise this 5s. before Sun- 
day was her object. The rest must be paid 1s. a week, 
‘ But, my good woman, it is very wrong. The parish will 
do this for you. How, with your husband ill and yourself 
weak, are you to raise this money? Pray how have you 
lived these two or three weeks? ‘ Well, sir, our neigh- 
bours helped us, and your tickets ; and they will help us to 
a little to bury her with.’ ‘Still it is wrong. Have you 
applied to the parish? ‘Yes, and they would bury it, 
but, he told me, sir,’ (bursting into tears, ) ‘that he must 
take it out of its little coffin, and put it in a shell, and I 
could not follow it, and the prayers would not be said over 
it ;’ and she rocked herself, and covered her face, and was 
almost choked with her sobs and her agony; —‘ and my 
poor husband, it would break his heart when he knew of 
it; and the man spoke so ‘ bruff,’ and I had not been used 
to it, and I il not, sir—oh! I could not—some way 
will be opened—that would be worse than all our trouble.’ 
I looked, sir, at Adam Smith and Harriet Martineau— 
they were on the shelf close by—and at Mill, who lay on 
the table, in his two thick volumes; but it was of no use. 
Malthus himself would have given way; and so would m 
friend, who is so severe. So I sent her home refreshed, 
most of all with the assurance that her little child should 
be buried ‘in its own little coffin,’ and that she should 
follow it, and the prayers should be said, and the fees 
paid too, and her husband’s heart should not be broken; 
for I had in my pocket a sovereign which a lady, who 
subscribes ‘ Hariet,’ has sent me by post to day for 
the sick and needy’ in my district, and I resolved that 
out of this same sovereign I would gladden the heart of 
this our sister, sir—yours and mine.” 

This did not happen years ago in the backwoods or 
swamps of America, but on Wednesday, and in. the 
heart of London ! 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

THe QvEEN returned to Buckingham Palace from 
Windsor on Monday. She received, with great state, 
the Convocation of the Clergy on Wednesday, in the 
presence of her principal Ministers. She has held two 
Courts, one for that purpose, and one to give an audi- 
ence to Count Walewski on his return from Paris, and 
to Lord Cowley on his return to his Embassy. 

Her Majesty and the Prince have visited the 
Princess’s and the Haymarket theatres this week. 

Prince Albert presided on Tuesday, as Master of the 
Trinity-house, at a special court of that corporation. Sir 








James Graham, Admiral Sir Byam Martin, and Sir Charles 
Adam, were also present. 

The new schools in connexion with the Church of St, 
Thomas, Charterhouse, were a 
the President of the Council, on Thursday. The foundation 


stone was laid in April, 1852. j 
Sir Thomas Brancker, a well known Liverpool Con- 
i day at Mount Pleasant, 


servative and hant, died on § 
near that town. 

It will rejoice ovens Save of science, and all who feel a 
sympathy for the thinker and the worker in matters 
deeply interesting—though, unfortunately, not always 
bringing their reward—to know that Ropsrt Grawt, 
many years the respected teacher of Comparative Anatomy 
in University College, and well known for his valuable ro- 
searches, has lately resented to him a sw achro- 
matic microscope, and with it an annuity pure! from 
a fund subscribed by some of his old pupils and admirers. 

Orders have been issued to place Tilbury Fort in a Da 
state of defence, and with this view a full company of ar- 
tillery, consisting of five officers and 134 non-commissioned 
officers and gunners, are to be quartered t The 
pensioner depot for convict guards is to be removed forth- 
with to make room for the artillery. The fort mounts 
about ninety guns of heavy ordnance, and has at all times 
been considered of importance for the protection of the 
metropolis from a sudden attack.—Naval and Military 
Gazette. 

The Severn brings intelligence from Buenos Ayres to the 
lst of January. Matters had become more warlike. On 
the 1st of December a revolution broke out in consequence 
of a dislike to the new governor, Dr. Alsina. It was 
headed by the Minister of War. Alsina, in order to con- 
ciliate parties opposed to him, immediately resigned, but 
it soon became evident that their primary object was to 
levy a heavy contribution on the city, to which very few 
were willing to accede. The revolutionists immediately 
marched outside and declared the city in a state of siege, 
consequently the custom-house is closed, and all business 
entirely suspended, and provisions of every descripti 
are selling at an enormous price. Frequent skirmishes 
take place in the outskirts of the city, and many lives have 
been lost. Proffered negotiations with the outside party 
had been rejected. The existing Government had there- 
fore called upon every resident of the city to take arms for 
its defence. 











The fate of the old Opera House appears to be sealed, 
and the Association that was to have revived its ancient 
glories with mysterious splendour is no longer mentioned. 
An advertisement has appeared in the daily papers durin, 
the weck, offering the properties, &c. of her Majesty's 
Theatre for sale, under instructions of the mo: in 
possession. The six years’ battle of the two Houses is 
over, and Covent Garden wins the day. Great will be the 
responsibilities of the survivor. 

he accounts of the state of trade in the manufacturing 
towns during the past week, says the Times, present little 
for remark. At Manchester there has been diminished 
activity, but prices have shown steadiness. From Birming- 
ham it — that the spring hardware trade promises 
to exceed all former precedent. There has been a further 
advance in copper, but, notwithstanding the uncertainty 
in the markets for this and other metals, orders accumulate, 
and manufacturers show an increased indisposition to ac- 
cept contracts at fixed prices. The demand for Australia 
continues exceedingly heavy. At Nottingham business 
has been less active t in the preceding week, alt) 
it is still in every respect satisfactory, and from the woollen 
districts the report is of a similar character. In the Irish 
linen market there has been considerable animation. 

Manchester was on Saturday placarded with an A 
to the public from the Havannah weavers of Messrs. J. P. 
Westhead and Co., who complain that they have been 
compelled to strike in consequence of a reduction of wages 
below what are given in Manchester of 15 per cent. 

At a recent weekly meeting of the guardians of the 
Winslow Union there were but four cases to be dealt with. 
A few years since the business usually occupied four hours. 

At the last market at Winslow, a number of lamb tegs 
realised 38s. 6¢., and fat sheep 48s. 6d. each. 
made full 5s. per stone. Cows were sold at as high figures 
as 201. each ; and fat hogs at 9s. per score. 

The Birmingham letter-carriers have sent up a petition, 
praying that they may be placed on a footing with their 
metropolitan brethren in respect of pay. It is but just to 
these men to say that they are hard-worked and dli-paid 
at — 

t is currently reported that convicts will be again em- 
ployed as labourers in those of the royal dockyards where 
3 present the whole of the unskilled work is done by free 
abour. 

At the weekly meeting of the Marylebone Board of 
Guardians on Friday, Mr. Messer read a letter from 
Catherine Enright, one of twenty-five workhouse girls sent 
to Australia in 1849, by the parish, which, after praising 
their happy change, and thanking the guardians for it, 
thus concluded :—* I need only add that all the girls who 
came out with me are menial, and most of them gothil- 
dren. I have got a little boy. We are all doing well.” 

A novel discovery has recently been made, which is likely 
to effect a revolution in the milk trade. In consequence 
of the advance in the price of olive oil, from 401. to 701, 
per ton, a’manufacturer of woollen cloths, in the neighbour- 
hood of Thurlstone, near Penistone, tried whether milk 
mixed with oil would not answer the purpose. The ex- 
periment exceeded his most sanguine expectations, the 
mixture being far better for the purpose than olive 
alone. The consequence has been that milk has 
to 1s. 4d. per gallon, in the neighbourhood of some of the 
woollen-cloth mills, and cows are being bought up in all 
directions.— Live l Chronicle, 

An influential deputation from the Lancashire, York- 
shire, and Nottingham unions waited on the President of 
the Poor Law Board to ask him to rescind the i 
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order of the 14th of December, 1852. This is the amended 
order issued by Sir John Trollope. irty members of 
Parliament accompanied the deputation, including Mr. 

Mr. Bright, Mr. Tatton Mr. Ww. 
Patten, Mr. Walter, Viscount Goderich, Mr. W. J. Fox, 
Lord Hotham, Mr. Edward Miall, and Mr. H. G. Liddell. 


Their complaints are various, but the sorest is, 
that the order takes away the discretion of the guardians. 
In reply to the speakers, Mr. Baines pro that the 
order should be considered. The order and 


amended order were issued before he entered office ; and 
but 4 short time had elapsed to show its w . He 
mentioned a great improvement in the practice of the 
Board. ‘In future twenty-one days before the issue of an 
order, it will be submitted to all boards of guardians. 


Two landlords at Hampton-court have been convicted 
and fined, on an information from the inspector of weights 
and measures, for selling Guinness’s stout in quarts and 
pints deficient in measure. 

We understand that the Metropolitan and Joint Stock 
Brewery Com any, ta meet the fraudulent practices con- 
nected with t! ttling of ales and porter, have made 
arrangements for supplying these articles in bottles of the 
standard jmperial measure, at the following prices:— 
Quarts, per dozen, 6s.; pints, 3s, 6d.; half-pints, 2s. A 
comparison of these bottles with those commonly sold as 
quarts and pints will at once show the moderation of the 
Company's charges. 








Surgeons are not often the victims of conspiracy to de- 
fame their character or to subject them to punishment. 
Apparently such a case has occurred at Carshalton. Anne 
Duff accused Mr. Shorthouse, a s m in practice, 
of committing a criminal assault on her in his surgery by 
the use of chloroform, That assault led to the birth of a 
child, which died, and Anne Duff demanded the payment 
of the funeral expenses from Mr. Shorthouse. He refused, 
She then told her story to some respectable gentlemen, 
and made the charge. Mr. Shorthouse denied the whole 
affair in every particular. She had applied to him for ad- 
vice when the victim of a shameful di . He was ac- 
quitted with an unblemished character. A charge of per- 
jury was then preferred against Anne Duff. 

The body of a woman, quite naked, was found in a back- 
yard in Lambeth, on Sunday. Some articles of clothing 
were found by her side, as well as a basket containing pro- 
visions, which consisted of bread, meat, tea, sugar, &c., 
and sufficient in quantity to maintain an adult for at least 
a week. Inthe basket were 16s. 6d. in silver, and 4s. 8}d. 
in copper, wrapped in small sums of about 6d. in various 
pieces of dirty rag and paper. She was immediately taken 
to the workhouse, but died a few minutes after her arrival 
there. Her name and history are as yet unknown. A 
jury have decided that she died from exposure. 

It has long been a question whether persons accused of 
murder can be brought before a coroner’s inquest. The 

olice magistrates deny the right of the coroners to call 
be them; and the coroners sometimes appeal to the Home 
Secretary for their production. In the case of Mackett, 
who is charged with the murder of Eliza Lea, Mr. Wakley 
required his appearance, and the police magistrate de- 
murred. Lord Palmerston, however, when appealed to, 
ordered that Mackett should be produced. The jury found 
a yerdict of “ Wilful murder” against him; the coroner 
highly praised Lord Palmerston’s conduct, and the jury 
passed him a vote of thanks. 

The officials of the Inland department of the post-office 
accidentally discovered, on Monday, bank notes and 
jewellery to a very rg amount, supposed to be the pro- 
ceeds of a series of letter robberies which occurred two 
years since. The objects of the discovery were found in 
an extra office only used under a pressure of business. 
Some of the notes were entire, and others in halves, and 
all of them were creased, as if they had been enclosed in 
letters. A list will be issued shortly with the view of en- 
abling the persons by whom the various articles were trans- 
mitted to identify and recover them. 

It seems that a murderer of his slaves does not always 
come off scot free in the United States. Clark, a planter, 
near Paulding, Mississippi, carried on a series of atrocities 
almost too révolting for narration. He flung a knife at a 
negro woman point foremost, compelled her to draw and 
return the knife to him many times, He pricked his wife 
over the head with the knife. Then he sent her to fetch a 
negro man, and on her returning without him he whipped 
her. Subsequently he shot the negro, Disgusted at these 

roceedings, the citizens arres tried, and sentenced 
Park to be hung. 

The great danger of leaving orange-peel on the pavement 
was fatal: illustrated last aa ety ag walking 
along prtbin-cieest with a bag of sugar on his head, when 
he set his foot upon a piece of orange-peel, slipped, and 
fell heavily to the ground, fracturing his skull in a shocking 
manner. He was picked up and removed to Guy’s 
Hospital, where he died on Monday, 








Christchurch, Oxford, is rather famous in university 
traditions for its rows, practical jokes, general insurrections. 
Sometimes the students have a bonfire of everything they 
can lay hands on, at others they / t a death’s head on 
the dean’s door; on Monday night they blocked up an 
arch with a splendid barricade composed of snow, coal-bins, 
doors, tables, and all manner of furniture. It was so 
strongly built that several workmen were occupied hours 
in making a hole for the “ dons” to through to chapel. 
It has been said that, although “Tom quod” is well gar- 
nished with “canons,” yet in their teeth the insurgents 
contrived to erect a magnificent barricade. 

James Yates, the celebrated pedestrian, completed the 
task of walking one thousand miles in one thousand half- 
hours, at Bury, Lancashire,on Monday. The last mile 
was accomplished in seven minutes and forty seconds. He 
appeared the same evening at the Theatre Royal, Bury, in 
a scene from Tom and Jerry, or, Life in London; an 
offered to match himself against any man in the world to 
walk two thousand miles in two thousand hours. 
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A striking instance of the mutability of human affairs 
has recently occurred in the person of a stoker, on board 
her Majesty’s ship Valorous, lying at Devonport. By some 
contretemps the individual who has now fallen so unex- 
pectedly into the lap of fortune has been condemned by the 
fickle goddess to pass his life up to the present moment in 
the humble and obscure position of a stoker or fireman, 
the immense property of which he has now, it is said, be- 
come the inheritor, having been lying in the Chancery 
courts for many years. A few days ago this begrimed and 
sooty son of Neptune was visited on board the said vessel 
(we are told) bya gentleman, who, after making the 
necessary inquiries, communicated to the object of his visit 
the astounding intelligence that he was entitled to the 
earldom of Stockport, and the immense property attached 
to the title—of the value of some 34,0007. per annum.— 
(This is one of those stories that require confirmation. | 


The navy estimates for the current year have just been 

rinted, and are to be moved on Friday. The sum required 

18, 6,235,4931., being an increase of 399,905/. on the pre- 
ceding year, when they were 5,835,5887. 

According to a return to the House of Commons, ob- 
tained by Sir W. Molesworth, (printed on Tuesday) there 
were in the colonies, on the Ist of April, 1851, employed 
1608 officers, 2076 sergeants and drummers, and 34,558 
rank and file. On the Ist of April last there were 1706 
officers, 2735 sergeants and drummers, and 35,530 rank 
and file. 

In 1851 the duty on coals brought by land into the port 
of London, as appears from a Parliamentary paper, 
amounted, after deducting the expenses of collection, to 
12,0717. 5s. 5$d., and on sea-borne coals, to 165,4611. 1s. 3d, 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 


THe increase of mortality announced in the previous re- 
turn appears to have been fully maintained last week. In 
the week that ended Saturday, 5th February, the deaths 
registered were 1220; in the week ending 12th February 
they were 1235. The effect of the cold weather has been 
to shorten the lives of more than 450 persons in a fort- 
night ; the number who died in January, weekly, having 
been less on the average than 1000. 

In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 1843-52, 
the average number of deaths was 1054, which, if raised 
in proportion to increase of population, would give 1159 
for the last week. The present return shows, therefore. 
that the deaths of last week exceed the estimated amount 
by 76. 

ae week the births of 849 boys and 804 girls, in all 
1653 children, were registered in London. In the eight 
corresponding weeks of the years 1845-52 the average 
number was 1427. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean height 
of the barometer in the week was 29-225 in. The mean 
daily temperature was below the average on every day of 
the week except Monday, when it scarcely exceeded the 
average. On Friday and Saturday it was less than the 
everage, by 6 deg. and8 deg. The mean of the week was 
34-8 deg., which is less by 3°6 deg. than the average of the 
same week in 38 years. The mean daily temperature, 
which was 38°8 deg. on Monday, fell to 30°7 deg. on Satur- 
day. The wind, which blew from the south at the be- 
ginning of the week, blew from the north or north-east on 
the last four days. The mean dew point temperature 
was 29°2. deg. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 9th of February, at the Chitean de Middachten, in 
Holland, the wife of Major-General Charles Bentinck ; a son. 
On the 9th, at Carlton-gardens, the Lady Brooke: a son, 
On the 11th, in Chester-place, Hyde-park-square, the wife of 
Adrian de Bruyn, Esq.: a daughter, stillborn. . 
On the 13th, in Grosvenor-street, Mrs. Robert Capel Cure : a 


son. 

On the 13th, at 6, Audley-square, the Lady Rodney: a 
daughter, stillborn. 

On the 14th, at Wimbledon, the wife of Major Oliphant: a 


mn. 

On the 14th, at Southsea, the wife of Commander Alexander 
Boyle: a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Madras, on the 6th of January, Edward D’Arcy Evezard, 
Esq., son of the Rev. George Evezard, minister of St. James’s 
Chapel, St. Marylebone, to Mary Juliana, daughter of the late 
Thomas Haviland Burke, Esq., and grand-niece of the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke. 

On the 27th, at Her Majesty’s Legation, Washington, William 
Webb Follett Synge, Esq., Attaché to the Legation, to Henri- 
etta Mary, youngest daughter of the late Colonel Wainwright, 
of the N. 8. Marine Corps. 

On the 10th of February, at Wall’s-end, Walter Johnson, 
Esq., of Trench-hall, to Margaret Elizabeth Hester, only 
daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel William Johnstone, 
C.B., of the Twenty-sixth (or Cameronian) Regiment, and niece 
of the late George Johnson, Esq., of Willington. 





On the 10th, at St. Mary’s, Brompton, Captain H. Wilson, of 
Hereford-square, formerly of the First Dragoon Guards and 
Thirteenth Light Dragoons, to Catherine Jane, only child of 
Captain John Cook, of the Royal Westminster and Middlesex 
Light Infantry, and great grand-daughter of Henry, Baron 
Teynham. 

On the 14th, at St. Michael’s Church, Limerick, John Jervis 
Palmer, Esq., Commander R.N., eldest son of the late Captain 
Edmund om sag R.N.,C.B., to Henrietta Fitzgerald, youngest 
daughter of James Bannatyne, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

On the 2nd of February, at Alexandria, on his way home, of 
fever, Charles Robert Moore, youngest son of the Hon. and Rey. 
Edward Moore, canon of Windsor. 

On the 5th, at the residence of C. M. Rigg, Esq., M.D., North. | 
ampton, the Rev. James Flamank, M.A., and Senior fellow of | 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

On the 12th, at Teignmouth, Henrietta Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Henry Hugh Hoare, Bart., in the sixty-second 
year of her age. 

On the 13th, at Moccas-court, Herefordshire, Lady Cornewall, | 
in her sixty-second year. 

On the 13th, at his residence, in Mount-pleasant, Liverpool, 
in the seventieth year of his age, Sir Thomas Brancker, Knt. 

On the 15th at Norton-court, Stephen George Lushington 





Esq., late one of the Commissioners of Customs, eldest son oi 
the Right Hon. 8, R. Lushington. \ 
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con Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law 
ot its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. Arwozp, 








THE KING OF KINGS. 


Tr there is any one thing certain in the future of 
Europe, it is Revolution. As to the greatest 
powers now triumphing, who of us can pronounee 
their future P What insurance office would grant 
a policy on the life of the Emperor of Russia? 
What stock-broker of average intelligence and 
prudence, would give an English Figs for stock 
depending on the permanency of the House of 
Hapsburg? Who would even lay a bet on the 
position, or even the lodging-place of Louis Na. 
poleon next year? None but a person who would 
go to a betting office. But that there will be 
some sweeping change ; that these things which 
are maintained with so much effort, and which 
rest upon the flesh and bones of great peoples, 
who are incessant] re ty the torture they 
endure, must be displaced; that the region of 
despotism, in short, is only the region of a post- 
poned revolution, such is the one thing certain, 
The outbreak in Milan was not a riot: it was 
only the irrepressible voice of the Revolution 
which has lived in Italy for so many years, whick 
the Austrians know to exist amongst them, bu 
whose whole extent they cannot compass. Lilo 
a great phantom, at times they see it in part, 
but they cannot discover it. The revolution, its 
deed, is the only established power in Italy; fir 
it is no construction of ours, but a plain historial 
fact, that in Absolutist Italy, not one of the Go- 
vernments, has been able to re-establish itelf 
since 1848. They are only defending their yos- 
sessions by an immense military force ; in Rone, 
by the aid of foreign allies, whose troops renain 
in position. We have the Pope’s formal dechra- 
tion to the Austrian minister, so long ag» as 
1849,—and he would not alter a letter nov— 
that if the foreign troops were to abandon his 
capital, he would be at the mercy of the fwy of 
his own people. And we have the vain pwela 
mations of Radetzky and his subordinates, ieap- 
ing threat upon threat, as a means of frightming 
the revolution that they cannot er ay “hey 
cannot command the actions of the Italian peop'e: 
the Secret Government of Italy can so far eom- 
mand it, that even after a popular movement hw 
been prepared, it can be kept back, with the om 
exception of the rash men in Milan. 
There is the same uncertainty in other cour- 
tries. Neither Turkey nor Russia, nor Austri, 
can dictate to the little province of Montenegm. 
Turkey sends an army against it, and dares mt 
let that army conquer. Austria can only forbid 
Turkey, and dares not seize it herself. Rusia 
offers to take it for Turkey, or for the Montae- 
grins themselves, but dares not grasp it onher 
own account. In Hungary, the people are alon 
the qui-vive, looking out for movements in Laly, 
and eager for the news that Louis Napoleo: has 
ceased to exist. And in Paris, as we lean by 
our own correspondent, they are already dscus- 
sing the next revolution, which is said to b: close 
at hand, ‘ 
We do not know whether the immensearmies 
of the despots have not somewhat brokm from 
command. They are becoming too big t» be fed 
according to their appetites ; wherefore -hey are 
growing liseatisfied, for your strong nan with 
a hearty appetite likes to be full, and ifhe is not 
full, he isangry. There is many an offcer in the 
ho thirks that he 
has been passed over ; and, in retaliafton, he 18 
ass over. Independertly of the 
possibility that Hungarians could aot le cal- 


culated upon to coerce Italy as of old 


vice versd, there are ambitions in the het of 
those armies, that may turn them against their 


own Governments. These are things notto 


calculated beforehand; but unquestionaly the 
people do not everywhere regard the armes a8 
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= inveterate enemies. They remember the 
le Francaise, who would not fire upon their 
men. The latest rebellions of France, 
taly, in short, of Europe, have sickened the 
le with the “‘ rose water” style of action; 
gal we might hazard a supposition, that in the 
; ular effort, the aim will be, not so much 
tf indiscriminately upon adverse forces—not 
much for the populace to waste its own blood 
ona Garde Francaisethatmay be arrayed against 
4 but not move against it,—as to call the ring- 
Jaders to account. That is the plan which the 
[bsolutists have followed themselves, as well as 
be indiscriminate mode of attack; for they use 
th modes. So eager have they been for ring- 
paders, that they have picked out the mildest 
for the harshest punishments—a Poerio, a 
Smoncelli, a Blum, or a Tazzoli. But the next 
tme that the people have power in their hands, 
tley will remember the perjurers who forget the 
chmency that they abjectly receive, such as the 
Prurbons, the Bonapartes, and the Hapsburghers. 
It is not for us to presume the actions of the 
pople when next they rise in power; but that 





thy will rise once again, and at a year not very | 


fatremoved, we are certain. Under the protec- 
tin of immense armies, the Absolutist Kings 
enpy the present day; but they are by their 
om actions doomed, and they will have their 
how. Their victims do but await the rising of 
thepower which shall be greater than the op- 

ors. The only potentate in certain posses- 
sionof the future is Revolution ; that is the King 


of Kngs. 


REFORM AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Iv allcases of political or social transition, the 
people should watch new “ reforms” for the 
purpote of seeing that measures, which appear 
toaim at enlargement of popular influence, do 
not merely transfer it from one class, elevated 
by the influence of hereditary and ancient pri- 
vilege, to another class, less elevated, but not 
less excusive. It is particularly necessary in 
thiscomtry. While the Reform Bill brought 
to the mddle class a much larger share of power, 
the change has had two very remarkable effects. 
In the firt place, while it has extended the in- 
fluence of the trading middle class until it has 
coloured the more active members of the aris- 
tocratic cliss, who now judge matters very much 
by the carlinal test of trade, “£s. d.,” it has 
on the othe hand inspired the more ambitious 
sections of she middle class with a love of grasp- 
ing power, ind material elements of power, for 
their own chss. Those who have truly popular 
interests at heart will feel less sympathy with 
some reformers thus actuated, than they will 
with avowed conservatives, or even “ reaction- 
aries. 

For example, there are various movements 
going on in the shape of Law Reform, which save 
cost to all parties, render justice more accessible 
and prompt, and altogether bring law more in 
accordance with the rules of reason, and also of 
trade, These are decided amendments; but 
thereis a great chance that in the prosecution 
of suh improvement it will be converted too 
much to the purposes of the mere trading class, 
with avonsequent injury to the community, and 
areal prtification of class interest. Let us take 
particukr instances furnished by the discussions 
of the week. . 

Therehas long been a desire to improve the 
laws relating to the tenure of land, in England 
as well at Ireland, by rendering titles more cer- 
tain, and by facilitating transfer. So far as 
these improvements go to remove antiquated, 
cumbersone, and expensive procedures, they are 
adecided gain. But there are some incidental 
consequences not so clearly a profit. A parlia- 
mentary tite for land, registered on the principle 
of aten yers enjoyment of ownership, would 
make minceneat of many reversionary interests. 

But it would do much more ; it would break 
down great family estates, and with those estates 
our “territorial aristocracy.” Well, even that 
change might be witnessed without much grief; 
for in our day the “ territorial aristocracy” has 
shown a very imperfect consciousness of its own 
duties, We will not say to its fellow subjects, but 
to itself. Those who inherited their land on the 
condition of military service have taken advan- 
tage of social changes that render the military 
Service out of date, and have not had the honesty 
to substtute the duties of superintending and 
Providing for the welfare of their dependents in 








the ways which modern usages render possible. 
Our aristocracy has suffered itself, year after 
year, to become useless to the community ; and 
anything in nature which is useless, is by the 
laws of nature doomed to extinction. If the 
members of our aristocracy want to save them- 
selves and their territorial possessions, they must 
make themselves practically useful to those 
amongst whom they live. There is no help for 
them but that. 

In the meantime, however, a change which 
should bring land more directly into the market 
as a subject of ordinary trade, would not be fa- 
vourable to the people. It would very much 
tend to stretch the factory system over the field, 
and much further to dislodge the whole of the 
wer from the soil on which they were born. 

srd St. Leonards is quite right when he says 
it is not only a question of registration, but of 
the transfer of land: it is a question of causing 
land more and more to become individual pro- 
perty. Theoretically, the present owners con- 
fess that land is a trust: the new Reform would 
abolish that trust altogether; and not many 
years hence, we might find a comparatively 
limited class of landowners insisting on the right 
‘to do what they like with their own,” whatever 
might happen to the bulk of the people. And in 
that case, they would be far more able to execute 
their will than the poor Duke who set the maxim 
going. 

The next instance is not less serious. Im- 
provements have been going on to simplify the 
adjudication of civil cases where the amounts at 
stake were not very Jarge. They have here also 
saved expense and trouble, and part of the im- 
provement has consisted in dispensing with the 
services of a jury. By this means, business is 
got over much more quickly. But is the sole 
object of social life the getting over of business 
rapidly? If the duties of life indeed were fully 
expressed in that one term ‘ business,” it might 
be so, but we hold strictly with the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s doubts on this question. 

“T think, in considering such a matter, we ought 
not to lose sight of this fact—that, in sanctioning an 
arrangement of that sort, we,should be taking a step 
towards unfitting for their duties those who are to send 
representatives to the other House of Parliament, who 
are to perform municipal functions in towns, and who 
are to exercise a variety of those local jurisdictions 
which constitute in some sort in this country a system 
of self-government. It may be very dangerous to with- 
draw from them that duty of assisting in the adminis- 
tration of justice. Ido not say that I have conclusively 
made up my mind on the subject ; but I must say it is 
a subject to be approached with very great delicacy and 
caution. My noble and learned friend, [Lord Camp- 
bell,] who has had the advantage, both as a judge 
and as an advocate, of attending in assize towns, and of 
seeing the proceedings in the courts, cannot, I am sure, 
have failed to observe, that at the end of the assizes 
those who have been summoned as jurors quit the as- 
size-hall a much more intelligent set of men than they 
entered it; and, if that be the case, it ought not to be 
any very trifling advantage that should lead us to 
abandon such a system. Mechanics’ schools may afford 
valuable instruction ; but I doubt if there is any school 
that reads such practical lessons of wisdom, and tends 
so much to strengthen the mind, as assisting as jury- 
men in the administration of justice.” 

There is no sehool like the school of practical 
work. Men learn politics in the business of po- 
lities, as the pupils of the Old Masters learned to 
yaint by helping in the great works of art that 
ne come down to posterity. Every reform that 
tends to withdraw men from the conduct of their 
business, in and about their own homes, tends to 


| divorce the nation and the Government from each 


other; and, while it renders the Government 
more liable to corruption, it renders the nation 
more helpless. True patriots will resist every 
change that tends to disarm the power of the 
yeople, even though it be to establish a pecu- 
lisely well-qualified soldiery in every department. 
For, the soldier that is appointed to work instead 
of the people, may end in working against the 
people. On the other hand, true Conservatives 
will view with jealousy every step which tends to 
concentrate authority; for the concentrated au- 
thority is the concentrated object of revolutionary 
efforts. In this country, we have had too much 
both of agitation and resistance, on the subject of 
central authority. We believe that nothing could 
more divert the minds of men from a too exclu- 
sive agitation about Parliamentary reform, than 
setting them to work at their own local business, 





Let us e as much as possible the 
principle of reer each circle of the com- 
munity to settle its affairs within its own boun- 
daries—the home within the home, the parish 
within the parish, the county within the county, 
and so forth, instead of drawing all authority and 
administration to central points and individuals. 
The work may be better done in the hands of a 
great artist, but the true organism of a nation is 
dissolved by the process. 


THE SUPPRESSED ITALIAN INSURRECTION. 


When we wrote last week, it was still uncertain 
whether we should have to hail the oy spec- 
tacle of all Italy triumphant in the field against 
her foreign oppressors, or to mourn over a new 
martyrdom of noble men who had risen to fight 
and fall in vain. This week there is no longer 
any uncertainty. ‘The riews is but too true—the 
revolt has been crushed. We have to mourn 
over a new opportunity passed away, a new 
triumph of the strength of despots, new martyrs 
to the holy cause sacrificed, or marked for sacri- 
fice. At this moment Milan, silent as a sepulchre, 
desolate as a solitude, is patrolled by Austrian 
soldiers, hungry for revenge; the gibbets are up 
en permanence; muskets are scaring the sun 
with death-volleys; the gates are shut to pre- 
vent escape; and the hounds of Austrian ter- 
rorism are prowling for their catalogued victims 
in widowed houses and in forlorn hiding-places. 
The century is darkened—civilization stands 
aghast—humanity shudders, with averted eyes. 
And yet, so far as we can infer from the infor- 
mation which has reached this country, that which 
has proved a failure was on the eve of being a 
glorious success. Consider the facts of the case. 
There was a premeditated plan; of that there 
seems to be no doubt: Mazzini and his fellow- 
leaders had a comprehensive scheme in their 
minds, to which all the active patriotism of Italy 
responded. But, as every scheme of this nature 
must ‘depend for its chance on some surprise 
which is to be the signal and inauguration of it, 
so it seems, in this case, that which was depended 
on was the success of an outbreak in Milan. Had 
this outbreak in Milan sueceeded—had the in- 
surgents been able but to hold Milan for twenty- 
four hours, all Italy would have been in flames. 
Milan, therefore, was the heart of the venture ; all 
things seem to have been arranged for a surprise 
there. But with what elements have those who 
plan such schemes of danger to contend? One 
day, or twenty hours, before the appointed time 
—whether from actual treachery, or from mere 
indiscreet babbling, does not yet appear—the 
existence of the plot became known to the Aus- 
trians. Precautions were taken ; the disposition 
of the troops was changed ; and some Hungarian 
companies, it is said, were disarmed. This be- 
came known to the patriots; and the best thing for 
them in such circumstances would probably have 
been not to have stirred. But it is easy tos 
thus. There were men there, doubtless, whose 
minds were already made up beyond the power 
of reconsideration; men already comprgmised, 
and who said, “ Better die fighting than be 
hanged like dogs.” So these men (Englishmen, 
you will never perhaps know their names, but 
think of them, nevertheless, and think what men 
they must have been !) took poniards (their only 
weapons), daggers, all of one pattern, say the ac- 
counts—“‘ ail marked with a cross” —went out into 
the streets, arranged themselves, and began their 
work. A small band of them went to the Cas- 
tello, or Citadel, and tried to force their way in 
there,—nay, actually did force their way into 
one of the courts. ‘‘ Madness!” it is said: 
‘“‘ make an insurrection with poniards against an 
Austrian garrison; attack a citadel with 
niards!” But let us only think a little. ow 
else could such an insurrection be begun, but 
with poniards? Could the men have gone out’ 
into the streets, and assembled in ies with 
muskets in their hands? Poniards were the 
essential beginning: the only question was, who 
should be the men to dare to use them. Mus- 
kets, doubtless, in abundance, would have come 
after the poniards—procured from that very 
citadel which the poniards were to open. But 
the poniards were not in sufficient number ; only 
the few who could not restrain themselves had 
stirred ; and they were killed on the spot, seized 
to be judicially hung or shot, or dispersed, to be 
afterwards hunted out. : 
The Austrian journals are trying to make light 
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of the affair. “It was a mere cigar-riot,” they 
say,—“ a mere addition to the frolies of the Car- 
nival.” On the contrary, so far as appears, it 
was very near being a struggle to the life or 
death between Italy and Austria. Crushed, and 
even abortive as the movement has been, it is 
but one proof the more that there smoulders in 
the universal Italian breast a voleanic hatred to 
Austria, deep, intense, and unquenchable. It is 
but one proof the more that Teal has men by 
the thousand who will die for liberty. A city 
that can furnish a score or two of men who will 
attack a cannon-mounted citadel with poniards, 
is a Sh zhere soldiers will never be scarce. And 
what Milan is, all popular Italy is. True, there 
are men in Italy, and particularly in Piedmont, 
who will turn the want of success of this rising 

ainst the men who planned it, and_ espe- 
cially against the heroic Mazzini. Ay, and there 
are men, doubtless, who, formerly his friends, 
will, with coward lips, echo now the accusations 
of those who have always been his enemies. Not 
80, we believe, the generous English people. 
“‘ Brave and noble spirit,” they will say, “ you 
are tried once more. You have dashed your 
hand in the face of the tyrant, but fate has 
broken the blow. Yet a little longer must the 
land of your soul be in sorrow and in blood ; yet 
a litle longer must your own heart be wrung! 
But despair not! Come ence more among us— 
here you shall have a refuge, and the welcome 
of a fresher, Coane, and more tender sympathy. 
And the time will yet come when you shall have 
a triumph, and when we shall exult over it.” 








THE TRUE REDEMPTION FOR BETHNAL 
GREEN. 


Tue people of Bethnal Green have a right to join 
with the Australian colonies in complaining that 
the Executive Government does not do its duty. 
Since the doctrine of “ Let alone” has been 
thought to express the whole duty of man in 
office, the idea of Government has degenerated 
to the function of a mere police; and it would 
need but little more than one other step in the 
same direction for the thief to turn round to the 
policeman with the sound @conomical doctrine 
of “Laissez faire.” In old and less learned times, 
it was understood to be the duty of a Government 
to make its subjects happy; and perhaps when 
we have outlived the-natural exaggeration of the 
antagonism to a “ paternal” form of Government, 
which habitually degenerates into tyranny, we 
may once more recognise that while it should be 
left to individuals to do what they can do for 
themselves, that which individuals cannot do, 
should be performed by the administration of the 
community, if it be for the happiness of any con- 
siderable number, and the injury of none. From 
the imperfect performance of that species of duty, 
both the Australian colonies and the Bethnal 
Green weavers are suffering at this day. 

The colonies are in the severest want of labour, 
and although they have hitherto drawn large 
supplies from this country, there are signs that 
they may here and there 4 touching the limit of 
the sources of those supplies. The farmer and 
the recfuiting sergeant are competing with the 
emigration agent, both offering a bounty. In 
Wiltshire itself, as we noticed last week, the 
farmer is offering a bounty of one or two shil- 
lings a-week, even at this comparatively dead 
season, if the labourer will stay at home. The 
returns of the Registrar-Greneral show that, in 
spite of a thousand births a-day, the population 
has sensibly decreased ; and on the whole, life in 
“merry old England” is growing decidedly more 
comfortable than it has been of late years. The 
working classes still emigrate in considerable 
numbers; but they are beginning to ask them- 
selves, whether they might not as well stay and 
see what the “prosperity” will do for them. 
Nuggets are fine things—for those who find 
them; but, after all, an average man clears 
a. , m 30s. a-week at the Diggings; while even 
in Wiltshire the value of a man is advanced to 
9s. a-week, without any voyage; and in the 
north they are making much more in the week. 
It is probable that these considerations will be 
weighed against the golden promises of Australia; 
and that as the emigration proceeds, it will be 
dragged with more and more difficulty from its 
sources in the entrails of the British population. 

Such a turn of affairs would be disastrously 
injurious, not only to the Australian colonies, but 
to this country, and even to the working classes 
themselves. "yy has been truly said, that the im- 





mediate prosperity of Australia depends, not only 
upon a sufficient, but upon a continuous supply 
of labour; since any apprehension of a failure in 
the supply would be attended by a panic in some 
essential branch of Australian trade, and possibly 
by an abandonment of that branch, at least over 
a considerable extent of territory, and for a time. 
We have already had an example in the partial 
abandonment of the business of wool-growing in 
the province of Victoria; and there is no doubt 
that if the supply of labour were to fall short at 
any early date, the same abandonment would ex- 
tend in Victoria, if not in New South Wales, and 
possibly even in South Australia. A failure in 
the supply of wool would at once be felt in York- 
shire ; indeed it is to some extent felt already,— 
and thus it would affect even the English la- 
bourers at home. But they would be affected 
much more by another cause. If any decisive 
check were given to the prosperity of Australia, 
her great consuming power would at once be 
arrested, and many branches of industry in the 
factory districts would feel the consequence. 
Thus it is for the interest of England as well as 
of the colony that the supply of labour should be 
kept up continuously. 

The state of the Bethnal-green weaver has 
been brought to notice by some cases of a ver 
painful kind, although they are common penn. | 
in that district. The wife of a ‘“‘narrow” weaver 
died at her work, leaving a family of children ; 
her husband being at the time in the most dis- 
tressed circumstances. His indigent neighbours 
immediately came forward with assistance to bury 
the body, rather than let # be done by the parish. 
Here we éncounter an ugly incident of the Eng- 
lish law regarding the poor. It cannot perform 
its saddest duty for them without doing it in a 
manner to outrage their feelings, insomuch that 
the poor man will rather accept assistance from 
hisfellowsas poor as himself,than permit that tobe 
done for one of his family which many politicians 
have declared to be the proper duty to be per- 
formed by public officers for ald classes of society. 
The rough unmannerly conduct of the lowest 
public otiicers to the poorest classes is one fertile 
source of seditious feeling. 

The ease of this man; the spontaneous offers 
of help from very poor neighbours ; the efforts 
of the parish Clergyman, the incumbent of St. 
Philips, in his behalf ; the correspondence of the 
papers, have all brought the miserable condition 
of Bethnal-green prominently into notice. Al- 
though it is thus om ong | conspicuous, its 
miseries are not temporary. sieadlantes is as 
unhappy while we are not thinking of it as while 
we are. ‘The causes of its miseries have con- 
tinued for many generations, and are now con- 
firmed. We might argue, @ priori, that a very 
extensive number of persons settled in a district, 
from father to son, with houses built down to 
the scale of their own poverty, carrying on a 
business easy to learn, and commercially all but 
valueless, could not possess energy or the means 
to extricate themselves from their depressed con- 
dition. A long experience has confirmed what 
& priori argument might have found out for 
itself. 

But Bethnal-green is not a district in which 
the farmer and the recruiting sergeant are com- 
peting with the emigration agent. Nobody is com- 
peting for the Bethnal-green weaver, excepting the 
grasping landlord, the owner of the tally shop, the 
pawnbroker, the publican, the missionary, and 
the sexton. Nobody wants him commercially. 
It is quite true that a weaver makes a fair shep- 
herd. You might not suppose it; but in Aus- 
tralia they find it to be the fact. It is equally 
true that too many children are an incumbrance 
rather than otherwise in a colony; but they do 
not continue to be so; and there is no question 
that the prospective value of any one family now re- 
siding in Bethnal-green, if transferred to Australia, 
would be considerable—far more than sufficient 
to pay for the cost of their transit. But who 
shall bear it at present? The colony, no doubt, 
would be willing to make its investment in due 
proportion for the prospective advantage; and the 

arish would be relieved. But the mischief of it 
is, that the gentlemen who have the conduct of 
emigration at present do not enter into these 
larger considerations at all. They take the 
simplest and easiest view of the subject. Funds 
are sent over from Australia, and they unly 
think of sending back such emigrants as are 
immediately wanted. They form regulations 
for that rough and ready test, and apply 








the regulations very stringently. Official men 
mostly perform their work as if they desired, not 
that a particular good should be eff 

that they should wash their hands of their duty 
by five o'clock. 

In the meantime, these poor “ narrow” green 
weavers are a burthen, not only on their pay; 
but on the general body of the working, } sem 
Bethnal Green, like other districts of the same 
kind, such as Bolton and Paisley, is a : 
of low-paid weaving labour, profitless to itself, 
and helping to keep down the value of weaving 
labour in other districts. It would be of 
advantage to factory operatives throughout the 
country if such reservoirs were cleared out bene. 
ficially to those who now fill them. But no 
means exist at ew for bringing the Emigra. 
tion Agent to Bethnal Green. The public emi- 
gration machinery is inadequate to its purpose, 
and the object of this brief sketch has be to 
show how many are interested in renderi 
that machinery more complete and tro 
Among the more especially interested are,—the 
Bethnal-green weaver, his beneficent champions, 
his own parish, his brothers of the worki 
classes at home, our colonies, those whom the 
colonists supply with raw material, and thow 
again who supply the colonists with manufactured 
goods. 





JUDGE NOT, LEST YE BE HUDSONED, 


Accorpv1né to the established rule, Mr. Hudson 
is censured for failing. That is literally the case 
in the judgment of the Rolls Court. Those aets 
of which he is pronounced guilty, for which heis 
to render account, are matters of every-day o- 
currence. Numbers of persons who are now prs- 
pering and honoured, have committed e 

the same acts, or have shared those identical acts 
which were before the judge, and have not only es. 
caped censure, but continued to receive honour in 
virtue of the fruits accruing from those acts. It 
would seemfrom Mr. Hudson’s plea in justification 
of his accounts, that he used shares as a species of 
currency, to bribe Members of Parliament and 
landowners who might otherwise have obstructed 
his schemes. Those who manage parliamentary 
affairs have not concealed the fact that such prac- 
tices arecommon. Indeed, the title of M-P. has 
become one of equivocal dignity, and the House 
of Commons aaaaace a slur, not ony on ac- 
count of the Members who may be seen lying 
about its benches, sleepy, not with overwork, or 
who at more excited moments exhibit ingenuity 
copied from the little blackguard boys of London, 
in cock-crowing, braying, and other accomplish- 
ments. A Member of Parliament may be the 
most accomplished gentleman of the country ; he 
may also be a man distinguished for those mid- 
night noises, or for accessibility to conciliation 
of the Hudson kind—a voting machine, pliant for 
the purposes of the schemer. If Mr. Hudson 
had been a man of more tact in the smaller 
branches of his department, he might a 
have made things more ‘“ comfortable” than he 
really did. He might, for example, have hushed 
up the disputes that have brought him in court, 
and have remained at the head of the Railway 
world, which he once ruled with so absolute a 
sway. 

But the most questionable portion of his con- 
duct did not come before the Court at_ail, and 
cannot be brought before any judge. It is the 
yortion which has survived his administration. 
f he committed wrong in seducing Members of 
Parliament and Landed Proprietors from the 
paths of virtue, he might plead, that in most cases 
those Landed Proprietors, and those Members of 
Parliament, were neither so young nor 80 mex- 
yerienced that the loss of their virtue could be 
Tai at his door. If he has been guilty of bribery, 
he can show that at least it has beer a parlia- 
mentary custom; and also that he has done 
something towards restitution, which is perhaps 
a part of his conduct not so generally imitated. 

But one part of his acts has been made good 
by no restitution, and it has set a bad exam le 
throughout a large province of pare Ye 18 
Railway which was most distinguishe by his 
management was remarkable for setting the ex- 
ample of cutting down the number of its servants 
below the line of safety for the public, or decent 
comfort for the men. That example was followed 
on other lines. While managing men on the 
Stock Exchange were dealing in “ share, 


making arm pests by the transfer of pieces of 


paper or parchment, having a very rem¢e ene 
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— 
sexion with this or that Railway, the aim of acute 
was to press wages lower and lower, 
r to take from the working man, and add | 
the dividends of those w ho held that paper | 
or parchment. The public in general suffered 
rather severely, in the form of the “accidents 
which became an established institution on certain 
railways. The working classes have suffered: in 
‘ng their means of livelihood they have been 
eee crippled; and their toil has been in- 
creased in some caseg beyond the power of en- 
durance. We have heard the most touching 
complaints of men who were thinking not of 
their own sufferings alone. One man has related 
how the work of shunting trains at an obscure | 
station, harassed him not only by the bodily | 
exertion which it involved within a very limited 
time, but also by the continued care lest a mis- 
take of the clock or a slip of the foot might ocea- 
sion delay, and through the delay, disaster and 
death to others. A man continually thus manag- 
ing hairbreadth escapes which numbers under- 
went in ignorance, could not but suffer a wear 
and tear of mind, painful in itself, and injurious 
even to health. Such instances are not rare. In 
other cases the toil has been protracted, so that 
men have been obliged to resign their places 
from the sheer incapacity to keep awake. But even 


Times of Monday, that determination has been 
made as one which would “ give the least offence 
to foreign Governments,” and it is expected to 
be “ gratifying to all parties, poy, the Peace 
agitators.” Ministers fall back upon the militia 
as their main reliance ; and besides a sufficient 
number of Screw Steam Ships for a home squa- 
dron in the channel, with a new scheme of man- 
ning the navy, we are to have a Sea Militia. 

To the principle of these arrangements not the 
slightest objection can be made. We hold, that 
the best army of a people is the people itself. 
But there are two or three very important excep- 
tions to be taken. In the first place, why is this 
arrangement made so manifestly in deference to 
“the Peace agitators’? The subject is one 
that does not admit of compromise. If it is 
necessary to raise the question, it must be be- 
cause some aggression is seen to be, if not im- 
minent, yet possible ; and we feel that a country 
like England ought to rely, not upon the for- 
bearance of its neighbours, but upon its own 
internal strength. If the doctrines of the Peace 
party are sound, there is no occasion to arm at 
all; we may rely upon moral influences. If 
we cannot rely on moral influences, we are to 
prepare for aggression, and then there is no use 
in calculating on the data of the Peace agitators 





if this part of his conduct had been brought be- 
fore the judge, there would have been no law to 


at all, for their pleas would not then avail us. In 
the latter case, we ought to measure our strength 


judge it, nor would he have failed to receive the | by the contingencies that we anticipate, not by 


support of the public, nor of the whole commer- 
cial class. 

But the best of the joke is, that, as in the case 
of the transformed Acton, who was hunted by 
his own dogs, it is the very worshippers of the 


system by which Mr. Hudson rose to distine- | 


tion, that would now hunt him out of endurance. 
Take what he did at the worst, and it is not 
worse than “rigging the market.” He has not 


supported the shares of his railway by bayonets, | 
as the Emperor of the French and the Emperor | 


of Austria have done by their shares. He has 
but acted upon the atheistical watchword of com- 
merce—‘‘ Each for himself, and God for us all:” 
a principle which blasphemously places rogues 
and sharpers under a special protection. Caveat 
emplor is the maxim of a late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, now a Cabinet Minister. If the 
purchaser can be deceived, he has no right to 
complain of the vendor; and we do not know 
why shareholders should be above the application 
of that maxim any more than other purchasers. 
But there is one offence which Mr. Hudson has 
committed, and which, it must be confessed, is 
uniformly scouted in the great world of money. 
While he succeeded, whatever his language might 
be, however indifferent the cut of his costume, 
however eccentric his conduct in the House of 
Commons, he was still “the great Mr. Hudson,” 
whose movements were noticed in the very jour- 
nals, that now blast him with ferocious epi- 
grams. But he fell; and there is no denying 
that men of the money tribe are quite consistent 
in the practice which they share with the hyena, 
of eating up a fallen comrade. If he resorted to 
rather sharp practice in shares, caveat emptor.— 
If he “made things comfortable” by the use of 


secret-service money in the same shape, it was | 


only the more diplomatic and regal on his part.— 
If he eut down wages, it was ‘‘ vigorous ohaalinid- 
tration.” —If he struck out new schemes to back 
up old ones, he was the Napoleon of Railways. 
Even if all these devices were abortive, still, so 
long as he could defy claimants, keep indignant 
directors at bay, and grasp a renewed fortune, 
he was admirable for his “ energy ;” and society 
began once more to know, and to court, him. But 
if, after all, he must make restitution; if, after 
all, the gains which he has amassed must be given 
up to more genuine owners ; if he cannot succeed 
in keeping “ what isn’t his’n,” there is no mercy 
for him—he must “be cotched, and go to pris’n,” 
or be sent to Coventry. 

But there is still hope for him. There have been 


speculations in trade; and Mr. Hudson, it is | 


said, has still 


Hudson.” 


proved to be ‘the great Mr. 
*T am Duchess of Malfi still!” 


THE LAND AND SEA MILITIA. 
In deference, it is alleged, to the Peace party, 
Ministers have resolved to make no further in- 
crease in the army beyond that already an- 
nounced. The army has been increased only by 
a little more than 8000 men since 1835, “ the 
model year of Peace agitators and wconomists,” 
According to the authorized statement in the 





the assurances of which we show our mistrust in 

the very fact of arming. Secondly, although a 
| people is its own best Army, and we app aud 
| every act of progress in preparing to enable the 
| people of this country to meet their foes, yet it 
must be remembered that we haye gone through 
a long period of disqualification for the service of 


runs short; and we know that officers in the 
force are complaining that their own information 
and training are very inferior to what they ought 
to be. To say the truth, the present militia is 
a mere sketch of a force, not of sufficient strength, 
not trained, nor offieered, nor equipped in _a 
manner to render it truly efficient for service. It 
looks very much as if the Peace party prevailed 
over the Horse Guards. 











(IN THIS DEPARTMENT, 48 ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.] 

There is no Jearned man but will confess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and ois judgment s pened. If, then, it be profitable 
for him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable 
for his adversary t >. —MInton, 
















THE ARMS OF SCOTLAND. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Glasgow, Feb. 9th, 1853. 





national self-defence—a period of peace, of ab- 
sorption in trade, and of social inaction. Now, 
should we be engaged in hostilities, the change 
will come upon the people suddenly, and thus 
we cannot reckon upon having suflicient time to 
fit the altered habits of the whole body of the 
| people to the new exigency. The best intentions 
| for the next few years are not equivalent to the 
accumulated habits derivable from drill and exer- 
cise in past years. The English people is not a 
nation practised in warlike exercises; and until 
it shall become so, it must rely upon the ma- 
chinery which for so many years has been sub- 
stituted for a truly national tsa 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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Hailing with satisfaction the commencement | 
of better usages in these respects, we still feel | 


some degree of doubt as to the working value of 
one force which has been mentioned,—the Marine 


| Militia. It appears to us that in catching at | 


such a plan, there is some disposition to take ad- 


| vantage of the popularity of the idea, or even | 


| name, without reference to its practical working. 
| It must be remembered, that a force to operate 
upon the water must have proper vehicles for 
the purpose. A Marine Militia cannot march, 
nor go on horseback; but it must be properly 
supplied with a floating locus standi. A Marine 
| Militia implies the use of boats ; for we will not 
| presume that the intention is to underman the 
| navy, and to let the commanders of ships rely 
upon the precarious services of complements 
drawn from coasting seamen. The altered cha- 
racter of naval warfare, according to the received 
| calculations, will lead on the one hand to the use 
of ships of great size and power, and possibly, 
say very shrewd speculators, to the use of very 
| small boats—a species of masked gun-boats. But 
in either ease the vessel will be unfit for the ser- 
vice of a Sea Militia, which would have no room 
in a ship fully manned with competent sailors, 
and pen not be trained for the manwuvring of 
run-boats. A Sea Militia may have its uses; 
But we should doubt whether it can, in modern 
warfare, be so ayailable as a land militia. 
| Nor can the very fractional force which is to 


| 


be called out during the present year be regarded | 


as a national land militia. It is even less than 
the force contemplated by the late Government 
| by 20,000—60,000 men instead of 80,000. While 


| it takes weeks and months to drill a man into a | 


| soldier, the militia man is only allowed three 
| weeks in a year. In the explanations of the 
| Times we have no mention of the encouragement 


| which might be given to volunteer corps. No- | 


| thing is said as to the frequent drill which might 
| assist the corps actually enrolled in the formation 
| of military habits—the Saturday half-holiday, 
for instance, which has been so often demanded. 
The Zimes confesses that the number of officers 


Drar Srr,—I was somewhat surprised to read in the 
| Leader of the 29th ult., your remarks on what you 
facetiously term the “ grievous oppression of a Lion and 
a Unicorn.” 

The grievance complained of in the petition to the 
Earl of Kinnoul seems to me not quite so imaginary as 
| your remarks would imply. The struggle for national 

existence muintained so long and so gallantly by the 
| Scottish nation has long ceased, and Englishmen and 
Scotsmen now mect in peace, instead of, as formerly, in 
deadly conflict ; but he is no true Scotsman who can 
forget the glories or disasters of that struggle, and 
| with all its memories, glorious or sud, with Falkirk, 
| with Bannockburn, and with Flodden, the ruddy Lion 
and silver Cross are associated. 
| The union of the two Kingdoms, by which the lion 
| and leopards met on the same field, has been productive 
of the happiest results to both countries, but it must 
be remembered that it was a union of two independent 
nations, and not an annexation of a conquered terri- 
tory. Whatever tends to preserve among a people the - 
| pride of national honour it is desirable to retain, and, 

for that reason, I am forced to dissent from your im- 
| plied censure of the petitioners to the Lyon King. 
Who these gentlemen are I do not know, but, however 
strange the language of their petition may be, it is cer- 
tainly useful, as a protest against the undue predomi- 
nance of England. It is, indeed, surprising tome that 
the Leader, its sympathies always with the struggling 
nationalities of the present day, should have been for- 
getful of our struggles in the past, and should have 
failed to appreciate a respect for their memory, It 
may be that a time will come when all these emblems 
of past warfare will be laid aside by all nations, but, 
while we retain them, I claim for my country the right 
to wear them as of old. Yours, 


=a A Scorsman. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. Coptey.—Stat. 29 Charles II., ¢. 7, 8. 1, enaets,—“ That 
| no tradesman, artificer, workman, labourer, or other person, 
whatsoever, shall do, or exercise any worldly | , busi 
or work of their ordinary callings, upon the Lord’s day (works 
of necessity and charity only excepted) ; and that every person 
being of the age of fourteen years or upwards, offending in the 
premises, shail for every such offence forfeit the sum of five 
shillings.” It has been decided that a man can only incur one 
penalty on one and the same day. 

Will ** D.C.” of Neweastle-on-Tyne oblige us with his name 
and address. We shall be glad to communicate with our generous 
cossenyendens by a —_ og In the Fe Wap have 
sent his offering to the European Freedom Fund, 

have a ticket of receipt, signed by Mazzini and dae to4 

we shall be happy to forward to “ D.C,” 

“A TruTH-sexker.”—We regret to be unable to enter upon 
| an inquiry into the origin of evil. a oe 

“A Supscrrper” is informed t! is original letter 
| general tenor only of which we remember) was mislaid. ee 
| our desire to be able to communicate with him 


} 
| 











| the subject. 
W.F.W.—The Leader discussed, — in the least Saree 


committing itself to, the Homeopathic theory, as it 
cuss any other theory: but we cannot afford our 


| 
| 
dealing with such subjects i 


limited space to details which more belong to j 
“ ALiquis,”—His letter is reserved. Ba 
Several important letters tinavoidabiy ciiitesd this week. 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforcethem.— Edinburgh Review. 








Ir is assuredly a bad state of the law which forces citizens to violate it with 
the deliberate purpose of ascertaining its real meaning. Such is the case with 
the law respecting stamped newspapers. Our readers know the long and 
active struggle made by the Anti-Knowledge-Tax Association, a struggle 
which has elicited a strong expression of public opinion in its favour, and 
has made palpable the absurdity of the law it seeks to get abolished. Mr. 
Dosson Co..et, the energetic Secretary of the Association, has now in 
his own person determined to violate the law, and so bring the matter to 
an issue. His purpose is not a factious one, it is simply that of bringing 
the subject decisively before the public. He brings out an unstamped 
newspaper, The Potteries’ Free Press, and, the opening number contains an 
address to the Commissioners of the Inland Revenue, from which we quote 
the following :— 

“T am desirous of ascertaining, by experiment, ‘What is News?’ You will 
probably recollect that in 1851, Mr. Cobden endeavoured to elicit from your 
solicitor a solution of this riddle, and that Mr. Rich, then a Lord of the Treasury, 
suggested that the only way to solve any legal question was by violating the 
alleged law, and taking the chance of a decision before the courts. 

“ After four years’ study of the question, ‘ What is News ?’ I find myself unable 
to understand what is the rule acted upon by the authorities. From the severity 
used by your honourable board towards the Norwich Reformer, and the Wakefield 
Examiner, 1 should say that ‘News is something that must not be published 
unstamped out of London.’ From the peculiar style of the judgment in the Court 
of Exchequer, I should imagine that ‘News is something which Mr. Charles 
Dickens does not publish ;’ but what this something is, I am unable to discern. It 
is not the record of parliamentary proceedings ; Hansard publishes that every week. 
It is not the account of such events as the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, that was 
chronicled in the Builder, which also contains many excellent law reports. It is 
not the state of matters connected with Newmarket and Epsom ; that is gazetted 
in the Racing Times, and the Racing Telegraph. t is not an account of the pro- 
ceedings of associations of working men; these appear weekly in the Reasoner. 
Information on Foreign affairs is not news, for that appears in the columns of 
Punch, 

“Tf debates in parliament, public processions, sporting matters, public mectings, 
foreign affairs, and legal proceedings, may be narrated on unstamped paper, without 
violating the law, the difficulty is, to imagine what subject of public importance is 
excluded ; and yet there is a prejudice which prevails throughout the provinces, 
that, not only is it illegal to publish records of current events, without a stamp, 
but that you would prosecute any body who should commit such an offence. 

“TI confess that I was once in this prejudiced state of mind. Wishing to get rid 
of a law which, if it be interpreted according to the common meaning of the words, 
forbids all such records as I have mentioned, I endeavoured to obtain an enforce- 
ment of the law against all offenders, as the shortest way of getting rid of the law 
itself. In conjunction with other persons, I memorialized your honourable board, 
requesting the prosecution of several weekly publications, including some of those 
above-named. You paid no attention to our memorial ; since then we have pre- 
sented copies of these and similar publications to your chairman, to Lord John 
Russell, to Sir’ Frederic Thesiger, and to Lord Derby, and no prosecution has been 
commenced against any one of them. 

“T have only two alternatives, one to believe that I have been mistaken in 
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thinking that the current events of the week were news, liable to stamp; the | 
other, to suppose that your honourable board, and the Government of the country, | 


have grossly neglected your duty. 
tainly more pleasant, to own that I have been mistaken; it would have been, 


It is more charitable, more modest, and cer- | 


indeed, very desirable that you should have proclaimed to the country the mistake | 


under which so many persons are labouring; but you are, I know, martyrs to 
official reserve, and cannot spread this important information, as it deserves to be 
spread. Mr. Rich is right; a law can only be explained by a court, and in order 
to tell the country that I am right, you must prosecute me as if you believed me 
to be wrong. You will have, indeed, an unpleasant task, should you feel it your 


duty to prosecute this paper ; you will have either to admit that you ought to have | 
prosecuted Hansard, Punch, the Builder, the Racing Times, &c., or you will have | 
to show some essential difference between these papers and the Potteries’ Free | 


Press. 
country. 


This difference you cannot show, and on this I put myself upon the 
“Yours respectfully, “ CoLtET Dopson CoLiet. 

“25, Liverpool Road, Stoke-upon-Trent.” 

This course is boldly wise. Either the Potteries’ Free Press must be 
prosecuted, and in that case the courts of law must decide on the per- 
plexing question of what is news, and all the unstamped newspapers be 
forced to become stamped; or other papers will follow the example, and 
the stamp will be done away with. 





Madame Ina Pretrrer, the world-renowned traveller, as we learn from 
a private letter, has been most successful in her wanderings through Singa- 
pore, Borneo, Batavia, and Sumatra, meeting everywhere with the greatest 
kindness and attention from private persons, mercantile firms, and Govern- 
ment authorities. Horses and men, free passages on the steamers plying 


between the ports, have been liberally provided for her, so that her expenses | 


have been next to nothing. Her works, already translated into Dutch, 
have been widely read in these countries, and she has made a rich collec- 
tion of curiosities for museums. She has given up, for the present, her 
intention of proceeding to Australia; but we presume as long as health 
permits her wanderings, she will leave no corner of the habitable globe 
untrodden. 





It is not many weeks since we noticed the third volume of Louis 
Buanc’s eloquent and erudite Histoire de la Révolution Francaise ; we 


| 





a 
have now to announce the publication of the fourth volume, which by 
the narrative down to the violences of the counter-revolution in 17% 
There are two great subjects treated with considerable detail jn this 
volume—namely, the financial question (and the issue of assignats) and the 
organization of justice. 

Victor Cousin has also reprinted his articles in the Revue des Dew 
Mondes in a substantial volume, entitled Madame de Longueville, études fer 
les femmes illustres et la société du XVII. siecle. As an historical g 
this volume is not without its interest; but the subject to be fitly treated 
requires a more delicate pen: St. Beuve should hate taken it in hand, 

Russia fills a large space in the world, her people ought to be under. 
stood; but unhappily we have so few writers in a condition to speak of 
Russia and the Russians except in a superficial way. Among the few ig 
M. Herzen, already known by his work on the progress of Republican 
ideas in Russia (published under the pseudonyme of IskANDER), and now 
speaking in an eloquent pamphlet entitled Le Peuple Russe et le Socialisme, 
Lettre a M. Michelet, which we commend to the attention of our readers, 
As a vindication of the political activity and life of the Russian people, and 
as an intimation of the voleano which lies under the smooth diplomatic 
ice of the Russia seen by travellers and spoken of by writers, this pamphlet 
will “ give pause” and matter for reflection. 





The unhealthy prudery of narrow minds is curiously illustrated by this 
anecdote, which we guarantee as true :—One’ of our first librarians had q 
copy of Ruth returned to him by a subscriber, the first volume only half 
cut open, with an intimation that he was to send no more volumes of a 
novel so unfit for the family circle! If one could name a book pure in 
spirit, pure in language, healthy and moral in its teaching, surely that book 
is Ruth; and yet sickly fastidiousness descries “ danger” in it, because 
Ruth is carried off by her lover, and wears no wedding-ring. If an 
incident is to make a book dangerous, the literature for family circles will 
become scant indeed ! 
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HILL ON CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 

Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies. By Frederick Hill, late Inspector of 

Prisons. John Murray. 
From time to time a real book is published. Amid the thonsand fleeting 
publications of the day, all mere “ printed talk” of more or less ability, 
there appear, like the rare swimmers in Virgil's storm, certain genuine 
books conceived and executed in the fulness of knowledge. Such is the 
one before us. It is a systematic and comprehensive treatise elaborated 
during sixteen years of practical acquaintance with the subject, an 
acquaintance not liable to the bias which would result from preconceived 
notions, nor from personal responsibility ; for Mr. Frederick Hill, as an 
Inspector of Prisons, was bound to inspect, but was not responsible for 
any of the mistakes which an executive might fall into. Hence the 
gradual modification of his opinions during this period, gives to his work 
a rigorous authority: it must always remain a monument of the state of 
opinion and practice in this half of the nineteenth century. : 

Among the results which deserve foremost consideration is the tribute 
to progress afforded by Mr. Hill's emphatic statement :— 

“JI am happy to be able to state, as the result of many years of inquiry and 
observation, that my belief is, that even under present circumstances, the quantity 
of crime in this country is steadily decreasing and taking a milder and milder 
form; that it is less than at any previous period of our history, even without 
reference to the increase of wealth and population ; but that bearing these in mind, 
and estimating the extent of crime by the average amount of privation, fear, and 
suffering which it causes to each member of society, the decrease is great indeed.” 

The illustrations brought forward in support of this are both curious 
and significant. A second result also suggests reflection. It appears 
that the number of criminals is extremely small. 

“As examples of the small numbers of habitual offenders, it will be seen by a 
reference to my Second Report that at that time (1836) there were only nine 
resident thieves at Kinghorn, in Fife, where the population was 1500; and that 
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there were not more than about twelve in the whole of East Lothian, where th> 
‘on was about 36,000. 

«This small number of offenders is not inconsistent with a large number of 
oflences ; for in the same way as @ great many hats are made by a single hatter, 
and a great many shoes by a single cobbler, so a great many thefts are committed 
bya single thief. Thus, in my Fourth Report a case is mentioned, which will be 
more particularly noticed hereafter, where it is estimated that as many as twenty 
thousand separate offences were probably committed from first to last by only 

ms. Many similar instances appear in my other reports, and in the 
reports of Mr. Clay, the zealous, benevolent, and able chaplain of the prison at 
Preston.” 

If we couple this with the fact that most of the criminals are known to 
be such by the police, and moreover, that the great stimulus to crime 
may be said to spring from the receivers of stolen goods, also known, it 
does seem a hard case that the Legislature cannot by some summary 
measure get rid at least of the more dangerous “ receivers.” One cannot 
but agree with Mr, Hill that our system of checking crime is radically 
wrong :— 

«Jt is still too much directed to detection and too little to prevention, thus 
reserving high rewards till great offences have been committed, instead of making 
all reward simply dependent on the small amount of crime. 

“So long as the police receive large premiums for the apprehension of great 
qiminals it is evidently their interest (although many of them are, no doubt, too 
honourable to be so swayed) that great criminals should exist ; their motive for the 
extinction of such offenders being scarcely greater than that of a poacher for the 
extirpation of hares and pheasants. And great as is this objection to the practice 
of offering such rewards, it is not the greatest ; for the terrible cases of “ blood- 
money” that have sometimes come to light, show that official villains have been 
found, under the stimulus of these rewards, to get up evidence against persons who 
were wholly innocent. 

“One great advantage of a register of crime, such as I have described, would be 
the means thereby afforded of regulating the payments to the police on sound 
principles. 

“With a good system for paying the police, and with other good general 
arrangements, powerful motives would be created for striking at the main roots of 
crime by seizing on the receivers of stolen goods—the burglar capitalists—instead 
of directing so much attention to the apprehension of single offenders. 

“The following evidence given to me by an intelligent prisoner, an inmate of 
the Edinburgh Bridewell, before the reform of that prison, appears in my Report 
for 1838-9 :— 

“Has had a great deal of conversation with thieves of all ages who have come to 
the Bridewell, and the following is the result of the information he has received :-— 
Stealing is generally done systematically, and as a matter of regular business. Most 
of the thieves know each other, and know the circumstances of the various rob- 
beries that are committed. They associate much together. Thethief body of the 
thieves in Edinburgh live in the wynds and closes out of High-street. With vigour 
and talent on the part of the police, and with proper prisons to receive the offenders, 
the whole system might be knocked on the head. There are four or five houses 
which the thieves have frequently mentioned where they can get food, drink, and 
lodging on credit, it being well known how they are to procure the means of pay- 
ing. At these houses also they meet girls of ill fame. All these houses are 
situated either in the High-street, or in wynds leading from it. They serve as 
nests and centres of crime. Many of the young thieves have also mentioned pub- 
lic-houses where they are allowed to drink to any extent, the characters of whose 
landlords declarant had always supposed to be respectable. There is no difficulty 
of disposing of stolen goods. Women frequently act as agents for young thieves. 
There is one notorious person named —, living on the south side of the town, 
who pretends to be a travelling jeweller, but who is in fact a receiver of stolen 
goods. Every one going to dispose of stolen articles gives a peculiar knock at his 
door. A little boy, who lately slept with declarant, told him that he had sold a 
watch to this man for 9s., which he had stolen from his brother-in-law, and which 
he believed to be worth 6/.” 

* * * * * * 

An important advantage arising from vigorous measures to reduce the number 
of criminals at large, would be, that the situation of every remaining criminal 
would become more diffienlt. ‘ 

“Some persons, indeed, have fears that to withdraw a number of criminals is 
only to create a void which will call new criminals into existence. But this appears 
to me to be a great mistake ; founded probably on a false analogy between crime 
and food, or some other thing for which there is 2 natural demand, the pressure of 
which would increase with any diminution in the number of producers. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case with crime, for crime is opposed to the interests and feelings 
of society ; and the community at large would be glad to drive it out of existence ; 
and instead of the expansive power of crime increasing with every contraction, I 

_ the reverse to be the case, and that the withdrawal of everv criminal, inas- 
much as it tends to break up organization for dishonest purposes, and to bring each 

Temaining offender more prominently before the public eye, weakens the position of 
eriminals generally, and facilitates the complete suppression of crime. It is this 
want of a crowd of offenders to afford the means of a division of labour and mutual 


con : are : 
cealment that, in my opinion, does much to account for the almost total absence 
crime in many small places.” 


Mr. Hill examines into the e: 
opinions which are current on 
Muggestions, among which, the f 


vuses of crime, refuting by the way several 
this topic, and making some admirable 
lowing may be cited :— 

“Some of the most objectionable taxes, 
those which afford temptations to steal money. 


vided they are 


aly such safeguard has yet been extended to bank-notes, though this might 

y be done if there were no st 

une payable, like bank post-bills, 
If this change 


amp duty to prevent ordinary bank-notes being 

a certain number of days after sight. 
money in. the ne tg ago and if the law allowed the same free use of paper 
Much temptation, s = nme kingdom as if does in Scotland, there would seldom be 
“ap ~ 0 aed as money is concerned, to turn highwayman, footpad, or 
Payment could in ad — obtained would in the main be of no value, as its 
would stantly be stopped. The common offence, also, of stealing from 
gradually disappear ; and the public would be afforded the great con- 











l As regards cheques, indeed, pro- | 
to be paid through a bank, a security has of late years been devised ; | 


venience, which they have not at present, of being able to transmit money by letter 
without danger.” 

The following touches on a 
which needs the most earnest 
generally meets with :— 


“While we may congratulate ourselves on the great erasures from the class of 
unjust laws, tending to create habits of crime, we must still turn with shame and 
regret to the state of deprivation, amounting, not unfrequently, to positive servi- 
tude, in which we find so many of our humble countrywomen. The married 
woman, in the lower classes, is in effect so indissolubly bound to the man whom she 
has once received as her husband, that whatever may be his offences against con- 
jugal fidelity, sobriety, honesty, kindness, or duty of any kind, so long as they do 
not place him immediately within the grasp of the law, she has no protection 
either for herself or her children egainst any wrongs he may think proper to inflict. 
How many poor wives are there who would most cheerfully and effectually main- 
tain themselves and their children, in other words, do their husband’s whole duty, 
if they could but be guaranteed against his violence and dishonesty! Application 
for legal redress avails little or nothing. To obtain divorce, or even separation, 
involves an expense beyond the total earnings of years—perhaps of a whole life— 
und complaint to a magistrate, the only process open, obtains at best but a tempo- 
rary relief, followed, in all probability, by more malicious, if less open ill-treat- 
ment. 

“ How often does it occur, that, after the husband has absconded for years, dur- 
ing which the deserted wife, by painful toil and rigid self-denial, has kept her 
family in decency, and got together some little store, he has returned only to destroy 
her comforts, sell up her little furniture, and strip her even of those very imple- 
ments by which alone she can earn her own and her children’s bread ! 

“The profligate, returning from an adulterous life—the brutal soldier, dis- 
charged for misconduct—the very convict, released from transportation, comes 
back in full authority to despoil and oppress the wife whom he ought to have 
cherished, and the children whom he should have reared. 

“ During the time of my inspection in Scotland, many, I believe the majority, 


ressing and important subject, and one 
iscussion, instead of the timid evasion it 


| of the murders that were committed were those of wives and husbands; most of 


which would probably have been prevented could the suffering party have obtained 
a separation. 

“The State of New York, which lately set so good an example to this country in 
the junction, as respects procedure, of what, it may be hoped, will one day be always 
found united in another sense besides that implied by the ‘fusion’ of law and 


| equity, has now made an advance worthy of general imitation, towards rendering 


legal justice to women, by decreeing that the property of a married woman in New 
York shall, without special covenant, be at her own disposal, instead of being 


handed over to her husband. 


“ A striking instance of the evils resulting from the want of the means of obtain- 


| ing a divorce under proper circuinstances, and of the injustice caused by the uncer- 


tainty and conflicting character of some of our laws, is afforded by the case of 
. > 


| Lolly, which, though tolerably familiar in its early stages to the legal profession, is 


not, I believe, generally known in its sequel even to lawyers. A person of this 
name having married in England, afterwards procured a divorce in Scotland; such 
a proceeding, when there is good ground for it, being there within the reach of any 
one of moderate property, though beyond that of the poor. After a time Mr. 
Lolly married again; and, in the words of Lord Brougham, when speaking as 
Lord Chancellor, in so doing he acted ‘bond fide, and in the confident belief, 
founded on the authority of the Scotch lawyers, that the Scotch divorce had effee- 
tually dissolved his prior English marriage.’ Nevertheless he was brought to trial 
at Lancaster for bigamy, convicted, and transported. 

“ After the expiration of his period of punishment, Mr. Lolly, while still in Aus- 
tralia, by industry and perseverance acquired a considerable property for a person 
in his rank of like, and at length returned to England ; but hearing on his arrival 
that his second wife had, in his absence, married again, he was so bitterly disap- 
pointed and distressed that he destroyed himself. After his death, notwithstand- 
ing her subsequent marriage, this second wife claimed in the Ecclesiastical Court 
the right of administration, and in effect that of succession to his property; and 
after a full hearing of the cause judgment was given in ber favour; thus reversing, 


| as far as it was competent to this Court, the verdict of the Criminal Court, and 


| partnerships on what terms they pleased, partnerships with limi 
in their tendency to create crime, are 


awarding a degree of wealth to one partner of an act, though the other partner of 
the same act had been disgraced, banished from his native country, and condemned 
to associate for years with felons.” 

We have so frequently urged the necessity for a new law of partner- 
ship, that we need only quote this further testimony :— 

“In the category of laws tending to produce crime, although its evils may not 
be equally manifest, I should put the present law of partnership; for this law, by 
rendering partnerships dangerous, teids, perhaps, more than anything else, to 
separate the employers and the employed; to prevent the sympathy and union of 
interests which ight otherwise exist between them; to check, among the work- 
inen, the growth of the feeling of self-respect (so moral and so truly conservative 
in its tendency) which results from the sense of proprietorship; and to give rise to 
that system of tyranny to which I have already referred, and wherein bodies of 
workmen attempt, by violence and terror, to deter their fellow-operatives from 
obtaining a living except on such terms as they, the dictators, may choose to pre- 
scribe, 

“ At present, as is well known, an employer dares not admit his workmen into 
any degree of partnership, because thereby his whole property might be jeopar- 
dized ; but if, as the great principle of non-interference to which this country owes 
so much of its energy and superiority would dictate, people were allowed to form 


liabilities would 
probably soon become general; and into these, under judiciotis regulations, any 
number of people might safely be received. 

“ The only cases in which it seems proper for the law to interfere are where per- 
sons attempt to mislead the public as to the real terms of their partnership, and 
thereby to obtain money or credit on false pretences; or where they evade the 
agreements they have entered into. 

“On such an arrangement as that contemplated a workman might put 102., 202, 
50/., or 1007. into the concern in which he was employed, and to that extent 
become a partner; receiving, in addition to his wages as a workman, a proportionate 
share of the general profits. And no doubt the chief proprietor would soon find 
his account in this ; for, besides being relieved from the anxiety attendant on hav- 
ing his whole property at stake, he would partake largely of the benefit resulting 
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from an increased energy in production, a greater spirit of economy, and a freedom 
from the interruptions and losses consequent on strikes. The late unhappy and 
formidable differences between the mechanic engineers and their employers, which 
brought to light errors on both sides, though much good also, and an evident 
desire in each party not to exceed its rights, would probably never have arisen had 
there existed a good law of partnership, and of sufficient age to have had time to 
work its way into practice and into a right understanding with employers and 
employed.” 

Our extracts are taken somewhat at random, because the space at 
disposal will not admit of our following Mr. Hill through his systematic 
exposition ; and these fragments will, we hope, be more — than 
a dry analysis. There are two subjects which we must allude to ere we 
close,—the duration of imprisonment, and the comforts of the prison. 
On the former, Mr. Hill’s suggestions are worthy of profound considera- 
tion. He thinks the duration should not be proportioned to the offence, 
but to the prisoner’s conduct. In other words, that prison discipline 
being reformatory, not vindictive, the prisoner should remain until a cure 
is effected, and no longer. Considering the criminal as a lunatic, he 


should be treated as such. 


“No one thinks of sending a madman to a lunaticasylum for a certain number 
of days, weeks, or months. We content ourselves with carefully ascertaining that he 
is unfit to be at large, and that those in whose hands we are about to place him 
act under due inspection, and have the knowledge and skill which afford the best 
hope for his cure; that they will be kind to him, and inflict no more pain than is 
necessary for his secure custody and the removal of his malady; and we leave it 
for them to determine when he can safely be liberated. 

“It is true that, great as have been the improvements of late years in Lunatic 
Asylums generally, and admirably as some of them are now conducted, there are 
still many and great abuses. But, however much these abuses may be condemned, 
no one for a moment suggests, as a consequence of their existence, that madmen 
should henceforth be subjected only to specitied periods of confinement. Instead of 
this the public demands, and rightly demands, that a more efficient system of! in- 
spection should be established, and that the governors and managers of Lunatic 
Asylums should be held to a stricter responsibility. 

“ Perhaps it may ultimately be found by cautious experiment that a somewhat 
similar -process may be safe and expedient in the treatment of criminals; and that 
while it is still left to the courts of justice to determine on the guilt or innocence of 
the accused, and on the necessity of their withdrawal from society, it may be 
assigned to those entrusted more or less directly with the reformatory treatment 
to determine the time of release; subject, however, to a most competent, well-ap- 
pointed, careful, and responsible supervision and control, such as ought to be in- 
variably exercised in the case of madhaouses; and subject to the proviso, that no 
amount of subsequent good conduct should be considered sufficient to warrant the 
liberation of a person who had once been guilty of deliberate murder.” 





On the second point, that, namely, of the prison*comforts, every one 
who has walked through a model prison must cone been struck with the 
superiority in cleanliness, ventilation, food, &c., over what the common 
labourer enjoys ; and much natural indignation has been vented on this 
subject. r. Hill shows the opinion to be superficial. He shows, that 
with all the improvements in physical comfort, prisons are far more ter- 
rible to criminals than they used to be. In the old time, a prisoner in 
Scotland was actually smoked out by brimstone because he would not 
leave it; ‘‘ he had been there twelve months for other people’s pleasure,” 
he said, ‘‘ and now he should stay for his own.” We once went over a 
model prison with a clergyman, who, with a humorous look, pointed to a 
prisoner reading the Bible while awaiting his turn on the treadmill, and 
said, “ Ah! that is the punishment to him.” It is indeed the moral dis- 
cipline which makes a prison irksome ; the foregoing of old habits, the 
forced adoption of cleanliness, work, regularity, decent behaviour ; or, as 
Mr. Hill says,— 

“But let the visitor reflect that, first, as respects the honest workman, the 
prisoner has entirely lost his freedom, and ceased to be his own master ; that he is 
not only cut off from family and friends, but that, generally, he is deprived of com- 
panionship altogether; that he must neither whistle, sing, nor shout; that, day 
after day, and month after month, except at the intervals of exercise, he is confined 
within the four walls of his little cell, Sundays and holidays affording no relief, the 
very changes of the season almost unknown to him, for all, at least, that he can 
partake of their charms,—let him think of this, and he will probably be of opinion 
that, though the prisoners were fed on turtle, instead of barley broth, and slept 
on down, instead of straw, there would still be few applicants among the honest 
working class for permission to occupy their places. 

“And let the visitor, further, make himself acquainted with the habits of 
criminals, and with their ideas of comfort and luxury, and he will probably come 
to the conclusion that their distress must indeed be severe, and such as to make 
their being at large dangerous to all around them, before such persons would 
voluntarily enter a prison. 

“For what, owing generally to wretched training, are the habits of criminals ? 
Idleness, late rising, and indulgence in drinking, smoking, and gambling. And 
what regard is paid to these habits, however strong they may be, on entering a 
Scottish prison? Not the slightest. However great a sluggard, he must rise, the 
very morning after his admission, even in the middle of winter, when the clock 
strikes six. Then, although he would probably prefer remaining in his dirt to the 
trouble of making himself clean, he must immediately wash himself, and that 
thoroughly. So soon as that is done, he must, if he has been tried, begin a task of 
labour, with the prospect of losing his dinner if he be sullen and refuse to complete 
it. Should he ask for a companion he will be at once refused. Between times he 
may wish to comfort himself with a pipe, or at least with a pinch of snuff; but, 
no, the rules inexorably and most properly forbid all luxuries, especially such as 
foster habits of expense. At dinner, he may ask for at least a little beer; but he 
is again refused, and he finds that, however much against his will, he has suddenly 
become a member of a total abstinence society. As for opportunities of gambling, 
he has neither anything to stake nor any person with whom to play. 

* When it is considered how painful an effort is generally necessary to break 
through a single bad habit, it may be judged how much a person, under such cir- 
cumstances, must suffer; and it will be seen that that which is pleasing to the eye 
of the visitor, and excellent in itself, is often obtained with much though necessary 





pain ; and the delusion will be dispelled that the prisons have ceased to be places of 
punishment.’ ” . 

Having indicated, though imperfectly, the nature. of this work, we 
leave it to the further meditation of our readers. 





MARK HURDLESTONE. 
Mark Hurdlestone, the Gold Worshipper. By Mrs. Moodie, Author of “ it 

in the Bush.” 2 vols, 4 
Ir is not often that the preface is the most interesting portion of a noyel ; 
yet such is the case with Mark Hurdlestone, and we beg no reader into 
whose hands the book may fall, to skip that preface. The story itself jg 
common-place, and can only be read with large allowance of the skippj 
privilege ; but the preface shows, for the thousandth time, the superiority 
of reality over fiction. 

“The story of Mark Hurdlestone, the Gold Worshipper, which I here present to 
the British public, forms the first of a séries, that employed my pen during the 
long, cold, winter nights of 1838-9; when the protracted absence of my husband 
on the frontier rendered the privations and solitude of my forest home more hard 
to bear. 

“In the fall of 1837 a magazine was started by Messrs. Lovell and Gibson ig 
Montreal. In the December of that year Mr. Lovell wrote to me to obtain contri. 
butions from my pen, both in prose and verse, for the new-born periodical. With 
a generosity unusual in this country he requested me to name my own terms, 

“ An offer so unexpected, and so liberal from a perfect stranger, appeared like g 
message sent to me from heaven; and, poor as I then was, I felt tempted to con. 
tribute what I could gratis. But my infant family of four small children, the 
eldest not quite six years old, put an effectual check upon my impulsive generosity, 
I found upon reflection that this was entirely out of my power. Time to me was 
money—it belonged by right to my family, and was too valuable a commodity to 
give away. I therefore named five pounds per sheet, as the price required for 
articles from my pen, which had to be written after the labours of the day were 
over, and the children were asleep in their beds. The magazine was of large sige, 
with double columns, and in very small type. It required a great deal of writing 
to fill a sheet. 

“ Strange as it may appear to the reader, these literary labours were a great re 
freshment to me, instead of an additional fatigue. They helped to fill up the 
hungry void at my heart, occasioned by the long absence of my husband; and I 
forgot the hardships and privations of my lot, whilst rousing into action, after long 
disuse, the powers and energies of my mind. And then the reward was so great, 
so unhoped-for ; it seemed an answer to my earnest prayers, that I might be able 
to do something to help us out of our difficulties, and supply my family with the 
common necessaries of life. It was a joy to me that I was writing for bread, and 
with the prospect of winning it; and I was amply rewarded by the delight of the 
children, when the labours of these winter nights purchased shoes for their little 
bare feet, and procured them warm and comfortable clothing.” 

We spare the rhapsody which follows, and pass on to the following re. 
marks on the state of Canadian literature :— 

“Twenty years ago Canada was not in a condition to foster a literature of her 
own, and the upper province had not given to the world a native-born author of 
any distinction. Peopled almost entirely by U. E. loyalists, or poor emigrants 
from the mother country, who were forced by necessity to devote all their time and 
energies to obtain food for their families, they had no leisure for the study of 
books, and no money to spare for the purchase of them. Besides, the greater por- 
tion of such emigrants were perfectly uneducated ; many of them unable either to 
read or write. Their occupation was to handle the axe and the handspike, to 
guide the plough, and kindle the lagging fire ; not to drive the pen. Learning 
would have been of little use to the first pioneers of the great wilderness: it would 
only have impeded their progress, and filled their minds with disgust while con- 
templating the difficulties which hard and unremitting labour could alone ‘sar 
mount. 

“The industry of the first settlers, who were the original founders of towns and 
villages, enabled them to place their children in more easy circumstances ; and their 
descendants, born in the country, and brought up to the liberal professions, form 
the aristocracy of Canada. From this class her legislators and local officers are 
generally chosen ; and they are exceedingly jealous of foreigners interfering, in any 
way, with what they consider their rights as Canadians born. 

“Tlliberal as this view of things may appear to strangers of education who come 
to settle among them, it is not without its advantages; as it fosters a love of 
country, from which all true patriotism must naturally spring. ; 

“Since 1832 the colony has made rapid strides in moral and intellectual im 
provement. It is really wonderful to remark the great change which a few years 
under a more liberal government has effected in the condition of the people. 
cation was then confined to a very few; it is now diffused through the whole 
length and breadth of the land. Every large town has its college and grammar 
school, and free schools abound in every district. The poorest child may be taught 
to read and write at the public expense. His parents have only to wash his hands 
and face, and send him to school; and the eagerness with which the poorer class 
seize every opportunity of improving their mental powers, in the hope of raising 
themselves to an equality with their wealthier neighbours, will soon place this 
great and rising country on an equal footing with the mighty republic, whose 
gigantic strides to political and commercial importance may perhaps be traced to 
the education of her people. 

“There is now no lack of books in Canada, of money to purchase them, and per 
sons to read and understand them. The reading class is no longer confined to 
independent and wealthy : mechanics and artisans are all readers when they have 
time to spare ; and the cheap American reprints of the best European works 
them to gratify their taste, without drawing very largely upon their purse. 

“The traffic in books from the United States employs a great many young - 
who travel through the country, selling and taking up subscriptions for new 4 
and the astonishingly low price at which they can be obtained is an inea "4 
benefit to the colony, however it may interfere with the rights of European pu 
lishers. 

“ Of books published in the colony, we have very few indeed ; " 
have been issued from a Canadian press have generally been got out, either by 
scription or at the expense of the author. It is almost impossible for any 
published in Canada to remunerate the bookseller, while the United States o> 
produce reprints of the works of the first writers in the world, at a quarter - 
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cannrercse et “ 
sae, The same may be said of the different magazines which have been published 


a emtty of to Canada, a magazine 
« er we came to ' agazine 


was started in Toronto, called | 


the Canadian Literary Magazine, edited by Mr. Kent, a gentleman of considerable | 


talent ; and his list of contributors embraced some of the cleverest men in the 
, 

sad under the immediate patronage of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Colborne, 
only reached its third number, and died for want of support. 


game year; but being inferior in every respect to its predecessor, it never reached 
a third number. ; 

«4 Jong time elapsed between the disappearance of these unfortunate attempts 
at a national periodical and the appearance of the Montreal Literary Garland, 
which was published at the most exciting period of Canadian history, on the eve 
of ber memorable rebellion, which proved so fatal to its instigators, and of such in- 
caledlable benefit to the colony. 

«For twelve years the Literary Garland obtained a wide circulation in the 
edlony, and might still have continued to support its character as a popular 
monthly periodical, had it not been done to death by Harper’s Magazine and the 


These American monthlies, got up in the first style, handsomely illustrated, 
and composed of the best articles, selected from European and American magazines, 
are wold at such a low rate, that one or the other is to be found in almost every de- 
cent house in the province. It was utterly impossible for a colonial magazine to 
compete with them ; for, like the boy mentioned by St. Pierre, they enjoyed the 

of stealing the brooms ready made. 

«Jt is greatly to the credit of the country that for so many years she supported 
8 publication like the Garland, and much to be regretted that a truly Canadian 
publication should be put to silence by a host of foreign magazines, which were by 
no means superior in literary merit. The Literary Garland languished during 
the years 1850 and 1851, and finally expired in the December of the latter.” 


“Jn 1848, Mr. Moodie and myself undertook the joint editorship of a cheap 


monthly magazine published in Belleville, under the title of the Victoria Maga- | 
gine. This periodical was issued at the low price of five shillings per annum, and | 


was chiefly intended as a periodical for the people. It had a good circulation, for 
the brief period of its existence, which only lasted until the end of the year, when 
the failure of its proprietor, who was engaged in several literary speculations, put a 
stop to its farther progress, Our subscription list contained eight hundred names : 
all of these subscribers had paid their twelvemonth’s subscriptions in advance, and 
Mr. W—— must have been a considerable gainer by the publication, although we 
recived nothing for our trouble. The greater portion of the articles, and all the 
reviews and notices of new works, were written by us. Had we been able to pur- 
chase the magazine, and carry it on as our own property, I feel very little doubt of 
its success. 

“Whilst conducting this periodical, we had many opportunities of judging of 
the literary taste and capacity of the public, from the articles that we were con- 
stantly receiving for insertion, We had some clever contributions offered to us for 
the magazine, but they were all, with a very few exceptions, from persons born and 
educated in'the mother country, and could scarcely be ranked under the head of 
Canadian talent. It was our earnest desire to encourage as much as possible native- 
born authors, and to make our magazine a medium through which they might gain 
the attention of the public; and we were not a little disappointed, that the few ar- 
ticles we received from Canadian writers, were not of a character to interest our 
readers, The Canadian people are more practical than imaginative. Romantic 
tales and poetry would meet with less favour in their eyes, than a good political 
article from their newspapers. The former they scarcely understand, the latter is 
amatter of general interest to the community. Yet there are few countries in the 
World which possess so many natural advantages, and present more striking subjects 
to fire the genius of the poet, and guide the pencil of the painter. 

“Beautiful—most: beautiful in her rugged grandeur is this vast country. How 
awful is the sublime solitude of her pathless woods! what eloquent thoughts flow 
out of the deep silence that broods over them! We feel as if we stood alone in the 
presence of God, and nature lay at His feet in speechless adoration. 

“Has Canada no poet to describe the glories of his parent land—no painter, that 
can delineate her matchless scenery of land and wave? Are her children dumb 
and blind, that they leave to strangers the task of singing her praise ? 

“The standard literature of Canada must be looked for in her newspapers. 
Yet the most gifted editors of these numerous journals are chiefly Old Country 
men. The editor of a clever Canadian paper is on the high road to office and pre- 
ferment ; but he must be a party man, and go the whole hog, or he cannot long 
enjoy the patronage and favour of the publie. 

small town in the province has its rival newspapers: and many possess 
three or four, that pay their own way, and afford a comfortable living to their pro- 
Prietors. ese papers vary in price from seven shillings and sixpence per annum 
to twenty shillings, and the postage to the most distant town in the colony does 
not exceed a halfpenny. A really good newspaper enjoys a wide circulation, not 
aly in its own district, but all over the colony. 

A . i newspaper is a strange mélange of politics, religion, abuse, and 
Several information. It contains, in a condensed form, all the news of the Old and 
the New World, and informs its readers of what is passing on the great globe, 

the North Pole to the gold mines of Australia and California. So much 


a. has to be contained in so small a space, that no room remains for dulness, 
ind should a spare column occur, it is always filled up by the droll sayings and 


of brother Jonathan, or clever extracts and reviews of new works just issued 
the ever-teeming American press. There is no restraint upon the freedom of 
Press in Canada. Men speak their thoughts boldly and freely. Ay, and print 
. too, and often run mad in the exuberance of their liberty, if you may judge of 
ty by the intemperate language used in these local journals. 
ois anadian cannot get on without his newspaper any more than an Ameri 
could without his tobacco. The New York Albion, and the Tribune, edited by 
Greeley, have likewise a wide circulation in Canada, and there is a host of 
“FE papers and xeligious magazines published in the Province. 
very large town has its Mechanics’ Institute and debating societies, which tend 
y to foster a love of literature, and draw out the mental resources of the 
. Men of education deliver lectures gratis at these institutes, and are 


mre to & good audience.” 


This periodical, though a very fair specimen of that species of literature, | 
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MACBETH: AND HOW THE KEANS PERFORMED IT. 





_ I snovtp like to write an essay on Macbeth, but journalistic ‘necessities 








| compel m fi If to the two leading characters, and of them 
4 Another monthly, bearing the same title, minus the Literary, was issued the | per me bo conting myselt & m8 : - 


to speak only in hints. 


Macbeth himself admits of two different conceptions. He may be re- 
ponents as “ bloody, bold, and resolute”—a border chieftain in a turbu- 
ent and incult period—a man of the dark ages, rushing onwards with 
reckless impetuosity-—murdering his royal host—seizing the crown, and 
accomplishing his coup d’état without respect of persons. In this view, 
all the metaphysical meshes which entangle him would be but the excuses 
of his conscience, or the instruments used to serve his purpose; they 
would be to him what “ Socialism” and “ saving society” were to that 
more ignoble usurper who snatched a crown in 1852. I do not think this - 
the Shakspearian Macbeth ; but I think it is a conception of the character 
which might be very dramatic and effective. The other and the truer 
conception would represent a wild, rude, heroic nature, hurried bd his 
passions into crime, but great even in crime—severed from the ili 
ath of honour by the horrible suggestions of the witches coming upon 
fim in the flush and exaltation of victory, and playing on his active Ima- 
gination, making him its slave. For Macbeth is distinctively a bold 
soldier, and a man of most impressible imagination. He is intensely 
superstitious: in those days all men were, but the imaginative were so to 
an inordinate degree. He sees a dagger in the air; he hears the cm 
say, ‘‘ Macbeth doth murder sleep; Macbeth shall sleep no more.” He 
tells us how 
“The time has been my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
As life were in’t.” 


(By the way, is “ fell of hair” the correct phrase, and what can it mean? 
May one not suggest “ fall of hair”’—i e., the hair which naturally falls 
on fis shoulders would rise up in horror.) So that when the witches 
prophesy that he shall be king, he is moved deeply, his active imagination 
shaping possibilities— 
“ My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmise.” 


But Banquo, to whom the greatness of a line of kings is promised, is not 
moved at all, disbelieves, in fact, the diabolical suggestion. Thus we see 
Macbeth is represented as more imaginative than the common run of men. 
He is good, too; full of the milk of human kindness. He would be great, 
is not without ambition, but is without the illness which should attend it. 
He desires highly, but would win holily. He has a moral conscience. 
And here lies the tragedy. He is no common murderer; he is criminal 
because great temptations overcome great struggles; the tragic collision 
of antagonistic principles—Ambition and Conscience—take him from the 
records of vulgar crime, and raise him into a character fitly employed by 
Art. One might enlarge here upon the manner in which Shakspeare’s 
own intense reflectiveness is allowed to shine through his various creations. 
He cannot even take this wild, feudal chief, without making him nearly 
as metaphysical as Hamlet. I hint this view, and pass on. 

All through the play we see him as one made irresolute by conscience, 
but resolute and terrible in act—when roused to action—because his nature 
is that of a brave onrushing soldier. His hands once reddened by murder, 
he pursues with vigour the murderer's career. He is bold. even in the 
very face of his superstition. What though Birnam wood be come to 
Dunsinane, and what though Macduff be not of woman born, the soldier 
fights like a desperate man, defiant of the metaphysical terrors that shake 
him! 

Does Charles Kean represent either of these characters? He does not. He 
cannot be said to take any view of the character at all; he tries to embody the 
various feelings of each situation; taking, however, the literal and unintelli- 
gent interpretation, so that almost every phase of the character is falsified. 
We see neither the gallant soldier, nor the imaginative man. His beari 
is neither warrior-like nor reflective. The wondrous touches with whic 
Shakspeare illuminates the character are all slurred over by him. When 
the witches accost him, his only expression of “ metaphysical influence” 
is to stand still with his eyes fixed and his mouth open, in the way you 
know. The fluctuating emotions which Macbeth must be undergoing all 
that time are expressed by a fixed stare. And the profound art of Shak- 
speare, shown in Macbeth’s tentative appeals to Banquo—avoiding all 
mention of what the witches promised him, yet trying to get at Banguo’s 
thoughts by alluding to Banguo’s children—these touches, which an actor 
of intelligence could not, one would think, fail to make impressive, are 
passed over by Charles Kean, as if they were ordinary lines of the 
text. Asa palpable illustration of his unintelligent reading of the cha- 
racter, let me refer to what I have before called his literal interpretation 
(it is of that kind which always supposes that the word “ tears” must be 
uttered in a tearful voice). In the famous dagger soliloquy, will it be 
credited that he does not rise to a crescendo of horrible amazement at the 
words— : 

“ Thou marshall’st me the way which I was going !” 
but at the superfluous fact that— 

“Such an instrument I was to use ;” 
and again he flies into a paroxysm of horror at seeing “on its blade and 
dudgeon gouts of blood.” Now, considering that he has already deter- 
mined on murdering Duncan, and the dagger has marshalled him the way, 


the horror at gouts of blood is ludicrous; the horror is the not 
the child of this blood; it precedes, it does not succeed it. Let me call 
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attention to one egregious and constant mistake Charles Kean commits 
in this as in other parts—viz., the alternation of explosive rant with calm- 
ness. One moment he is ranting till his voice is hoarse, and the next he 
is as quiet as a melancholy recluse. Now every one knows that even in 
the subsidence of rage there is peculiar agitation ; and although the voice 
a be low, its tones are pata rng 

n Charles Kean’s Macbeth all the tragedy has vanished ; oruaeth is 
impossible, because the mind of the criminal is hidden from us. He makes 
Macbeth ignoble—one whose crime is that of a common murderer, with 
perhaps a tendency towards Methodism. 

I believe my readers by this time are pretty well assured of my impar- 
tiality, and that the opinions I utter are irrespective of personal consi- 
derations; they may be erroneous, but they are mine. Moreover, I have 
praised Charles Kean enough on other occasions to be allowed, without 
suspicion, to say how poor his performance of Macbeth seems to me. And 
for that opinion I have assigned the reasons. If any one seeing Macbeth 
can discover in Charles Kean either the heroic soldier or the imaginative 
man; if he can say that the reading of the character as a whole, or of 

- individual passages, was such as embodied the plain text, then let what I 
have written go for nothing. 

Let me add, however, that bad as the performance was, it had fine 
points. The weariness of guilt was tragically, and even imaginatively 
pourtrayed ; the terror after the deed was terror, although I think it had 
more the aspect of a housebreaker’s fear of the police than of Macheth’s 
agitated conscience; and the desperation at the close was desperation. 
At times Charles Kean does things so well, that one is at a loss to conceive 
how it is he can have been acting fine parts so many years, and yet fall 
short of what every one demands in a Shakspearian character. 

It is now some twenty years since Mrs. Charles Kean first attempted 
the character of Lad Mucheth in London. She was then a charming 
actress of comedy and the lighter parts of tragedy; her very charming- 
ness was an obstacle to her representation of Lady Macbeth, according to 
the received notion in England ; and she failed in it. I do not remember 
her performance ; but 1 suspect that it was much better than the public, 
accustomed to the Siddons’ type, would accept. Indeed, I am very much 
of Mrs. Siddons’s opinion, that Lady Macbeth was a fair, delicate, womanly 
woman ; capable of great “valour of the tongue ;” capable of nerving 
herself for any one great object, but showing by her subsequent remorse 
and broken heart that she had been playing a part. Be this as it may, 
Mrs. Charles Kean was not successful then, and is successful now. I do 
not accept her view of the part, but, at any rate, she has a view, and 
realizes it with a vulture-like ferocity. In no scene was she weak; in 
the sleep-walking scene she was terriiic. 

It is not, however, so much the acting as the “getting up” of Macbeth 
which will attract the public. In most respects the mise en scéne is 
worthy of loud praise, and makes one almost forget the bad taste of the 
play bill, whereof a whole page is devoted to an exposition of the autho- 
rities of the costumes adopted. Charles Mathews has set a wretched 
example, and one may now expect all managers to make the play-bill a 
fly-sheet of criticism and erudition, unless a little timely ridloule warn 
r on of their danger. Charles Kean makes a formidable display; talks 
familiarly of Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Strabo, Xiphilin, os | the Lyr- 
biggia Saga. Xiphilin!—he reads Xiphilin! What a name to fling at 
the pit! How many of his public ever turn over the leaves of that 
abbreviator of Dion Cassius? And the manager himself, does he really 
read Xiphilin? “A question not to be asked,” for listen to his preface, 
written in the choicest English :— 

“ The success which attended the production of King John last season at this 
theatre has encouraged me to attempt another Shakspearian revival on the same 
seale. The very uncertain information, however, which we possess respecting the 
dress worn by the inhabitants of Scotland in the eleventh century, renders any 
attempt to present the tragedy of Macbeth attired in the costume of that period a 
task of very great difficulty. 1 hope, therefore, I may not be deemed presumptuous 
if I intrude a few words upon the subject, and endeavour to explain upon what 
authorities [ have based my opinions.” 


Could he have heard the “ guffaws” which saluted that bill, he would 
have fervently wished it unwritten. It was praiseworthy in him to take 
so much pains about his costume: but suppose Mr. Smith were to 
follow this example, and tell the public all the books on the Australian 
diggings he might have read before producing Gold, or Mr. Webster were 


A Livixe Picturr.—I approached the house. She | 
was at the window—it was thrown wide open. A bird- | 
eage hung rather high up, against the shutter-panel. | 
She was standing opposite to it, making a plaything for | 


_ to multiply the three weird sisters—those Parce of the north—into som, 
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to tellus all the authorities uporf which he based his opinions before he 
produced Masks and Faces! 

This is a digression. Let me return to the mise en scéne, which really 
does display research and ingenuity. All the old stage “ business” has 
been altered, and mostly sae Thus, the wounded soldier, instead 
of coming on as if he had run all the way from the battle field, is 
in on a litter. The banquet scene, again, has a most lifelike and 
picturesque aspect—it is a real glimpse into feudal times. The appear. 
ances of Banguo's ghost are admirable, and ghostly. The 
throughout is Goth pictorial and historical. For a spectacle one canng 
desire anything more animated, varied, ——— Its ows—what I har 
always said—that Charles Kean has a real appreciation of artistic mise 
scene, and that whatever one may think of him as an actor, he 
public support as a manager. But there is a want perceptible through it 
all—the want of a poetical mind. Melodramatic effects he can reach—y 
falls short of poetry. Thus, the least effective portion of the 
mise en scene is the witch portion. In the first place, for one w 
tends to care for Shakspeare, it is a gross violation of the poet's : 


fifty absurdly attired witches, called in managerial English “the vog 
strength: engaged for this occasion” (and strength of lungs they did ds 
play !) How much effect is lost by this need only be hinted. In jy 
next place, these witches exhibit a fatiguing unanimity: they all sing, 
taneously throw their arms up, and down again, as an_ expression of 
rejoicing, till one thinks they are puppets moved by mechanism—liyj 
marionettes. The same mistake is committed by the other crowds 
the stage—they throw themselves into the same attitude at given signals, 
thereby destroying the peculiarity of a mob of individuals. 

These are .but hee deductions from the general effect, which i, 
assuredly, very remarkable; and for those who want to see Mack 
arranged as a spectacle—indifferent whether it be Shakspearian or noj- 
I can promise » that a visit to the Princess’s will be a treat. Indeed, 
I am anxious that all my readers should go, if only to test the accuracy 
of what is here written on the acting. 

The length of this article forces me to say in a few words that Casimr 
Delavigne’s play of Louis XJ. has been cut down to three acts and pr. 
duced at Drury Lanz, Davenport playing the leading part. It has na 
had much success. Ravel has been gaining “ golden opinions from all sorts 
of people” at the Frencu Prays in the old pieces, among which Ux 
Fiévre brulante may be named, not only for his acting, but for the insolent 
badness of M. Leonard, who plays Grassot’s part. This low comedian— 
I speak of M. Leonard—has an accent which should banish him from ay 
stage except that of Strasburg, and he has no particle of humour to 
redeem it; yet the audience laugh at him and his provincial “gaggery” 
as if it were exquisite. To be sure, “the French are so superior to om 
actors!” At the Haymarket Bulwer’s comedy has been produced; but 
of this another pen will write. I think for one week I have said enough, | 

Vivuy. 

NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM. 

Every-onk should go and see Bulwer’s play, at the Haymarket, not be 
cause, in itself, it is a piece specially to be enjoyed, but because it is om 
of the things the town is talking of, and will have your opinion about, Ty 
view, hear, and criticise Not so Bad as we Seem, with the ordinary thet 
trical canons in your mind, would be as mal-apropos as the Dublin gentle 
man’s call for ‘‘ the author,” when Helen Faucit was —— Sophocles 
a popular dramatist. It is a play sui generis, and to be talked of wih 
much gentle consideration for the author, who had to write for miseellt 
neous amateurs. If you have seen Charles Dickens and his friends play 
it, you will find peculiar amusement in comparing the amateurs with 
professionals—a comparison not to be gone into here, partly because Ul 
fair to the “gentlemen,” and partly because unfair to the “ actors. 
you did not see the a’. ateurs, still see the actors, and if you do not find 
the piece go well in the Haymarket, you can amuse yourself with gu 
what it must have been at Devonshire House, and vice versd, if yuu 
please. The scenery, dresses, and general ‘ mounting” evidence 
enterprise in Mr. Webster: it would seem that, like the post-boy, 
reserves his “trot for the avenue,” he puts forth more power as 
of the Haymarket expires. As a manager, he goes down—like the st 
in glory. P. 
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| of the undertaking, is the best yet adopted. Californian mune 


considerably beyond half a million is now on its woy to i 
country from Australia, | 








the poor captive canary of a piece of sugar, which she | 
rapidly offered and drew back again, now at one bar of | 
the cage, and now at another. The bird hopped and 

fluttered up and down in his prison after the sugar, | 
chirping as if he enjoyed playing Ais part of the game | 
with his mistress. How lovely she looked! Her dark 
hair, drawn back over each cheek so as just to leave the 
lower part of the ear visible, was gathered up into a 
thick simple knot behind, without ornament of any 
sort. She wore a plain white dress, fastening round | 
the neck, and descending over the bosom in number- 
less little wavy plaits. The cage hung just high 
enough to oblige her to look up to it. She was langh- 
ing with all the glee of a child; darting the piece of 
sugar about incessantly from place to place. Every 
moment her head and neck assumed some new and 
lovely turn—every moment her figure naturally fell | 
into the position which showed its pliant symmetry | 
best. The last-left glow of the evening atmosphere | 
was shining on her—the farewell pause of daylight over 

the kindred daylight of beauty and youth.— CoLLins’s 

Basil 





MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, February 18, 1853. 
Dvrtne the past week there has been a steady rise in all kinds 
of stocks and shares. The announcement on the part of the 
Treasury to deduct $d. per cent. interest per diem on Exchequer 
Bills, caused them to recede from 52, 50, to 30, 40 premium, 
and latterly to 25, 35; but the corresponding effect on Consols 
was to raise them to 99} }, for the 10th ef March account, to 
$2 for money. Some uneasiness was felt during the early part 
of the week respecting the decision the Bank of England might 
arrive at, at their weekly meeting ; for as foreign exchanges are 


meen against us, some speculators eo that the | 


ank might raise the rate of discount. 
passed over without any change ; and all shares have risen con- 
siderably during the week. French shares, however, have taken 


owever, Thursday | 


the lead, a rise of £2 and £3 per share has taken place in the | 


leading French shares, and a strong disposition to buy is still 
evinced. 
now been published, and show considerable improvement, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the Midland. The London and North 
Western meeting takes place to-day, but a first-rate report 


The reports of several of the English railways have | 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLostna@ Prices.) 








e ° 
Satur.'Mond. Tues. Wedn, Thurs. Frid 

Bank Stock _........... | 9073 | 208 | 228 | 227 | 228 \e 
3 per Cent. Red. ..... 1004 | 100% | 100$ | 100} -_ 
3 per Cent. Con. Ans.| 99} 993, 998 99% | 
Consols for Account 994; 99} 99% 99% } ‘I 1 

| 3} per Cent. An. ......) 1034 | 103} | 103} 1085 | 108" 
— 5 per Cents...... ae, Ee , “? seveee toon 6 7.18 

ong Ans., 1860 6 3 eoeses | seeeet 

ieaatek ...... rr | essen | 208° | 908 | wa ad 
Ditto Bonds, £1000... .. «lh seem, ie vo | 1S 
Ditto, under £1000 .... 60 CO | ceceee | acess \95p 28P 
Ex. Bills, £1000 ......) 52 p | 52 p . | Spy Se %p 
Ditto, £500........0.000.. Beg voces | ABP ee | me 
Ditto, Small ............| ...... | 5&3 p | ..... | 6p Seis 


cannot be looked for. It is said that their dividend will be | 


5 per cent., carrying over £90,000. Great anxiety prevails for 
the arrival of the Australian packets, which, it is supposed, will 
bring home most important news. Gold-mining shares, par- 
ticularly Australian, have rallied again. One or two of the 
minor companies have been sending out strong staffs of able- 
bodied workmen; and it is generally admitted that the new 
prospective system of dividing profits with the workmen, and 
thus giving them the strongest possible interest in the welfare 





FOREIGN FUNDS. “a 
(Last OFrictaL QUOTATION DURING THB Werk 55D 
Frrpay Eventna.) 





: 1 
Brazilian New 4} per Cts. 99} | Ryssian, 1822 ij seeneenen 8 
Danish 5 per Cents. ...... 107} | Sardinian Bon aa Bh 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 98} | Spanish 3 p. Conren Del me 
Ecuador.............00ses0e0ee 53 | Spanish 3 . Cts. New ‘of 
Granada Deferred ......... 234 Spanish Com. Certif. oe 
Mexican 3 per Cents....... 23 Coupon not funded 


Portuguese 4 per Cents, 38} 
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“The saving of from 30 to 50 per cent. on each suit of clothes, is a feature which the 
practical genius of Englishmen will not fail to appreciate.” 


HE above quntetion is taken from a Work lately published, on “The Various Systems, &c., of 


The immediate reference of this extract is to the New System recently introduced at 


the Woollen-Cloth Trade.” 
the LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT by 


EDMUND DUDDEN AND CO. 


And in which the Writer shows that the Customers of Messrs. Dudden and Co. save from 30 to 50 per cent. on their 
purchases by adopting the New System. The fine STOCK of the Lonpon Crorm EstasuisHMent is known as one 
of the best in the Metropolis, from which any Lengths, even the shortest, are 


SOLD AT THE WHOLESALE PRICE. 


But, as an auxiliary to the Cloth Trade, Cutters of superior talent are engaged; and Purchasers of Cloth, &., may, if 
they wish, have it made up on the Premises, at the charge of 


THE WORKMEN’S WACES, 


Messrs. Dudden and Co. guaranteeing, not only the Quality of the Cloth, but also the Fit and Workmanship of every 


LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT, 16, COVENTRY STREET. 


Garment. 








lta and ORIENTAL STEAM | 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


NEW: ARRANGEMENTS, AND REDUCED FARES AND FREIGHTS. 





DEPARTURES OUTWARDS. 


INDIA and CHINA, vid BGYPT.— For Aden, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong on the 
@h and 20th of every month from Southampton, and on the 
10th and 26th from Marseilles. 

AUSTRALIA, vii SINGAPORE. For Adelaide, Port 
Philip, and Sydney (touching at Batavia), on the 4th of March 
and of every alternate month thereafter from Southampton, 
and on the 10th of March and 10th of every alternate month 
thereafter from Marseilles. 

MALTA and EGYPT.—On the 4th and 20th of every month 
from Southampton, and the 10th and 26th from Marseilles. 


MALTA and CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 29th of every 
month from Southampton. 

SPAIN and PORTUGAL.—For Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
snd Gibraltar, from Southampton, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th 
of every month. 


CALCUTTA and CHINA.—Vessels of the Company ply 
occasionally (generally once a month) between Calcutta, Penang, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shanghae. 


N.B.—The rates of passage money and freight on the India 
and China lines have been considerably reduced, and may be 
had upon application at the Company’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, London, and Oriental Place, Southampton. 





TO EMIGRANTS. 





HE following Gurra Percnua ARTICLES 
will be found of great value to Emigrants, especially such 
as are proceeding to the 


GOLD DIGGINGS. 
GUTTA PERCHA LINING FOR BOXES. 


Breexers. 
Dewkine Mves. 


Wasuine Bow s. 
SyPHons, 


Lire Buoys. 
Fiasks, 


GUTTA PERCHA TUBING. 


Svctions ror Pumps. 
Juas. 


Carnoys ror GUNPOWDER. 
Mivers’ Caps. 


SOLES FOR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


To kxgr THs Fret Dry is of the utmost importance to the 
Emigrant. This may be secured by the use of Gutta Percha 
Soles, which are perfectly Waterproof, Cheaper and more 
Durable than Leather. They can be put on with ease by any 
one. This cannot be too extensively known amongst Australian 
Emigrants, as it is now difficult to find a Shoemaker in that 
country. 


Gotp Wasurva Vesskts OF EVERY VARIETY OF SHAPE 
MAY BR HAD TO ORDER, 


Directions to Emigrants for lining Boxes with Gutta Percha 

eet, (80 as to preserve the contents from injury by sea 
water,) also for putting on Soles of Boots and Shoes, &c., may 
be had GRATIS on application to any of the Gutta Percha 
Cespeny’s Dealers. ; 

_N.B.—The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, with Instrue- 
tions for Joining Tubes, Lining Cisterns and Tanks, and for 
securely attaching Gutta Percha Soles, will be forwarded (post 
free) on receipt of four postage stamps. 





THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHarr Roan, Crry Roap, Lonpon. 





EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
a ers of BEDSTEADS, sent free by | 
ntains designs and prices of upwards of One Hunprep diffe- 
rent Bedsteads, in Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, 
\ » Rosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods : also their 
List of Bedding. Their new Warerooms enable them 
to keep one of each design fixed for inspection. They have 
wp — to their usual Stock, a great variety of the 
esigns of PARISIAN BEDSTEADS, both in Wood and 
Tron, which they have just imported. 
Heal and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 
196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road. 


UILTED PETTICOATS.— 
i W. H. BATSON and CO. respectfully invite ladies to 
a their STOCK of QUILTED PETTICOATS, in Satins, 
k Lastres, Alpaca Cloths, and all the other prevailing ma- 
terials , the whole of which have been newly manufactured, and, 
lined | ghia imperial patent cloth wadding, they will be 
great! surpass every other description, in warmth 
lightness, and gmetad comfort. " ’ 








510, New Oxrorp Street, 
February 19, 1853. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS TO MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are recommended to make early 
application for each of the following Works: — My Novel; 
Esmond ; Miall’s Bases of Belief; Ruth; MeCann’'s Argentine 
Provinces; My Home in Tasmania; The Colloquies of Edward 
Osborne; Newman's Translation of Horace; Katie Stewart ; 
Daisy Burns; The Lives of Lord Jeffrey, Sarah M. Fuller, 
Niebuhr, Moore, &c.; Village Life in Egypt; Frances Croft ; 
The Blithedale Romance. 
A list of Surplus Copies of recent Works withdrawn from the 
Library, and offered at low prices for cash may be obtained on 
application to Cnartes Epwarp Muprte. 





\ R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC 
A EVERY EVENING, at Eight o'clock, except Satur- 
day.—Stalls, 3s., which can be secured at the Box Office every 
day from Eleven to Four. Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. .A Morning 
Performance every Tuesday and Saturday, at Three o’clock.— 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. 





UTLERY WARRANTED. — The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. 3}-inched ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
shoulders, 10s. per dozen ; desserts to match, 9s. ; if to balance, 
ls. per dozen extra; carvers 3s. 6d. per pair; larger sizes, in 
exact proportion, to 25s. per dozen ; if extra fine, with silver 
ferrules, on 36s.; white bone table-knives, 6s. per dozen; 
desserts, 4s.; carvers, 2s. per pair; black horn table-knives, 
7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood- 
handled table-knives and forks, 6s. per dozen ; table steels, from 
Is. each, The largest stock of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers, in 
existence. Also, a large assortment of razors, penknives, 
scissors, &c., of the best quality. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SIL- 

VER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 
years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
pon ay oty as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no pos- 


sible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddle Thread or King’s 
Pattern. Brunswick Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen 18s. ............ BD cwehanrvestios 36s. 
Dessert Forks ,, EE .. 58s. 
Dessert Spoons ,, C——————_ s . 62s. 
Table Forks re GIB. cccesscceese MES cs 70s. 





Table Spoons . ER as 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, &c., at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent 
process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King's. 
Table Spoons and Forks, full size, 





per dozen Snead 2s 288. . 30s 
Dessert ditto and ditto ..... S. Ht Sleds NS 25s. 
Tea ditto Sa eS} Yee 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, and 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arranged and 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make their se- 
lections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

No. 39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); 
Nos. 1 & 2, NEWMAN-STREET; and Nos. 4 & 5, PERRY’B- 
PLACE. 








On the 2nd of March will be published No. T. of the ; 
OLITICAL EXAMINER: A Weekly 


Democratic Journal.—16 pages.—Price One Penny.— 
«If men are to wait for liberty till they become wise and good 
in slavery, they may indeed wait for ever.” ff . Contents : 
A Summary of Political Events at Home an Abroad Local 
and Trade Difficulties of the Working Classes—Home and 
Foreign Polities—Social Questions ~ Information on Emigration, 
and other subjects of practical interest or importance to the 
people—Reviews of Books relating to Political, Social, and 
Educational Questions—Fiction, original and translated—Corre- 
spondence—Poetry.—This journal will endeavour to contribute 
to the effectiveness of public opinion by an open and manly dis- 
cussion of Political and Social questions, and their practical 
development. Looking to the political movements that are and 
have been, and to thé statesmanship of the day, we see gene- 
rally either honesty without policy, or policy without honesty. 
To join policy to honesty, and ability to both, for the defence 
and extension of public liberty, based on Universal Suffrage, 
will be the endeavour of the “ Potrricay Examunrr.” 
y, 0, 

; and may 


Passage, Paternoster Row, t) 
Bookse! 


Ts, 


Published every Wednesda: Wi J. Watson, ube ood 


BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 
ATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, St. Mazrin’s Pracz, Traratoar Squarz, Lowpox, 
anp 56, Patt Mat, Maw 
Established in 1844, 
TRUSTEES. 
Lieut.-Col. the Right Honourable Lord George MP, 
Rev. Joseph Prentergat D.D., (Cantab,) Teeuheee’ 
George Stone, ker, Lombard Street. 
Matthew Hutton Chaytor, Esq., Reigate. 


The Investment of Money with this Association secures 
equal advantages to the Suvings of the Provident and the 
Capital of the uent, and affords to both the means of fealis- 
ing the Ly se rate of Interest yielded by first-class securities, 
in which alone the Funds are employed. 
The tant d d for ad covusitiee that 
As- 
&e., 


peculiar class, which are offered almost exclusiv 
earence Sens i, ae as oe I f 

enables the Board o: anagement to on more 
advantageous terms and at higher ates of Eeaneeas could 
otherwise, with equal safety, be obtained. 





The present rate of Interest is five cent. annum, and 
this rh vs will continue to be f oe bs ad the Assurance 
department finds the same safe and profi employment for 


money. 
Interest payable half-yearly in January and July. 

Money intended for Investment is received daily between the 
hours of 10 and 4 0’clock, at the Offices of the Association, 

Immediate Annuities granted, and the business of 
Assurance in all its branches, transacted, on highly bere 
ous terms. Rates, Prospectuses, and Forms 0 ’ ith 
every requisite information, may be obtained on at 
the offices of the -Association, or to the Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 





Py ousesoLpERe LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


DISTINCTIVE AND PECULIAR FEATURES. 

1. Every Policy is absolutely indisputable, the state of health, 
age, and interest, being admitted on the Policy. 

2. Policies yaa to the Holder within Fourteen Days after 
Proof of Death. 

3. No charge for Policy Stamp. 

4. The Savings’ Bank Assurance—the Company granting an 
Assurance on the life of the Depositor for every sim depotiied, 
with liberty to withdraw the deposit at fourteen days’ notice. 

5. Loans on the security, or for the purchase, or erection, of 
property, on an entirely new plan, the payments to cease in the 
event of the death of the Borrower, and the property to be 
handed over to his family, or representatives, free and unen- 
cumbered. 

6. The Savings’ Bank and Assurance-Loan Branches com- 
bined, by which Depositors in Savings’ Banks and in i 
Members of Building Societies, may invest their funds so as 
secure the Assurance of a — = , $... oe yt po 
at the same time employ them for ase of property 
during life. This — supersedes Building Societies—super- 
sedes Savings’ Banks. 

7. A person may choose any for en by paying the 
value of the difference between nif own antl the chosen age, in 


one sum, 
RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
Orrices: 15 and 16, Apam Sreszt, Apetea, Lorpor. 





HE OAK MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
and LOAN COMPANY. Offices—49, Moorgate Street, 
London. Guarantee Fund, Fifty Thousand Pounds. 


The Oax Lire Orrice undertakes all tr ti involving 
the contingencies of human life, whether they relate to the 
Upper or Middle Classes, which are now almost age the 
objects of Life Assurance, or to those in an hum sphere— 
the industrious Labourer, Mechanic, or Artisan. 

The constitution of the Office is upon the Mutual Principle, 
and embraces Assurances -_ Single or Joint Lives and - 
vivorships, Endowments, and the granting of Immediate or De- 
ferred Annuities. 

The attention of benevolent 
description, is invited to the 
dustrial or Workmen's Branch of 





rsons, and em of ev 
ectus and Tavlos of the In- 
Company. 


Table showing the Monthly Contributions payable for the Aseur- 
ance of any of the following Sums payable at Death. 





Age next 














a Ftday. | For £20. | For £30, | For £40, | For £50. 
| @ed | ad. Zed. £2 a. d. 
10 ;} ee? oon 013 016 
12 |} 008 0 oll o13 )};017 
15 008 0190 014 018 
18 009 011 016 01980 
20 009 001i 016 01%” 
22 0010 | 01323 017 ;)o0i1n 
25 ¥ 0 010 018 018 021 
26 | 00100 | O14 019 023 
28 oon }|o14 01w ee | 
30 010 016 Lae ae | 0 
32 010,016 0o20/;026 
35 - eee 018 02323 029 
37 . so 019 024 0211 
40 0193; 612i 026 032 
42 ;}@1L4/}@20 028 034 
45 o16;,03 8 0211 038 
6 016 023 ;9031 0 310 
48 i}orwe i o3aes 033 04 
50 019/037 | 036 04 





Examrir.—aA person aged 21 may, by the sm: 
9d. per month, secure to his wife, children, or 
nominees, the sum of £20 at his death, whenever e 
may occur. The Premiums will be received by instalment 
such of the Company’s Agencies as may suit the conveniené 
the Assurers. é 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be had at 
Company's Offices, and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

G. MANNERS COODE, Secretary. 
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Coverlet Manufactory, 499, New Oxford Street. 


N.B.—Agents required in all parts of the Kingdom. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The Odes of Q. Horatius Flaccus. 


Translated into Unrhy Metres, with Illustrative Notes. 
By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of “A History of the 
Hebrew Monarchy,” “The Soul,” “ Phases of Faith,” &c. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [This day 

*,* The Opxs are so arranged that the Introductions to 
them form a small, continuous history of the period; and the 
Notes are especially addressed to unclassical readers. 





Preciosa; a Tale. ep. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64. 


“A bridgeless chasm seems to stand between us and the 
unexplored world of feeling. There are many faults in ‘ Pre- 
ciosa,’ but we do not hesitate to say that there are passages 
in it which, for the power of transporting the reader across 
this intervening depth, and of clothing in an intelligent form 
the dim creation of passionate imagination, have scarcely a 
rival in English prose.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“Marked by qualities which we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the maturity of a writer’s power.” — Guardian. 

*« Exquisitely beautiful writing. It is full of sighs 
and lovers’ aspirations, with many charming fancies and 
poetic thoughts. It is Petrarch and Laura over again, and 
the numerous quotations from the Italian interspersed, to- 
gether with images suggested by the passionat lodies of 
the great com rs, pretty clearly indicate the burthen which 
runs like arich refrain throughout. Of its execution 
we have the right to speak in terms of unqualified praise.” — 
Weekly Dispatch. 


Letters from Ireland. By Hararer 
MARTINEAU. Reprinted from the Daily News. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 

‘Every one of these letters contain passages worthy of 
attention. . . . The republication of Miss Martineau’s Letters, 
as a very late description of Ireland, will be universally 
acceptable.” — Economist. 

“*. . . We entertain no doubt, then, that our readers will 
rejoice with us in having these contributions brought together 
and presented again to their notice in a compact and inviting 
form.” —Inquirer. 


Observations on India. 


there many years, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 





By a Resident 


Ten Sermons of Religion. By Taropore 
PARKER. Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Of Piety and the Relation thereof to Manly Life, 
IL. Of Truth and the Intellect. 
III. Of Justice and the Conscience, 
IV. Of Love and the Affections. 
V. Of Conscious Religion and the Soul. 
VI. Of Conscious Religion as a Source of Strength. 
VII. Of Conscious Religion as a Source of Joy. 
VILL. Of the Culture of the Religious Powers. 
IX. Of Conventional and Natural Sacraments. 
X. Of Communion with God. 
*,* This Work is Copyright. 


The Religion of the Heart. A Ritual 


and Book of Exercises, for the Use of such piously-disposed 
Persons as are not of any visible Church. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Feap. 8vo. [In the Press. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


Hebrew Records: an Hisroricat In- 
QUIRY concerning the AGE, AUTHORSHIP, and AU- 
THENTICITY of the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. 
Dr. GILES. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Religion and Education in Relation to 
THE PEOPLE. By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, 
Author of ‘Religious Scepticism,” ‘‘The Drama of Life,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

«It isa work singularly adapted by its precision of thought, 
aptness of illustration, and gentleness of tone, to promote the 
purpose which its author has aimed at.”— Westminster Re- 
view, 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


The Rationale of Religious Inquiry; 
Or, the Question stated, of Reason, the Bible, and the 
Church. By JAMES MARTINEAU. With a Critical 
Leeture on Rationalism, Miracles, and the Authority of 
Scripture, by the late Rev. Joseph Blanco White. 4s. paper 
cover; 4s. 6d. cloth. 


The Holy Bible. First Division: The 


PENTATEUCH ; or, Five Books of Moses, according to the 
authorized version; with Notes, Critical, Practical, and 
Dévotional. Edited by the Rev. THOMAS WILSON, M.A., 
author of “ Spiritual Catholicity,” “ Travels in Syria, Pales- 
tine, &c.””"—"* Come now, and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord.”—Isatan, i. 18. Part I. (Un a few days. 





American Works. 
The Science of Society. 


By 8. P. 
ANDREWS. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Developes a new theory of society based on Individualism, 


Course of the History of Modern 
PHILOSOPHY. By VICTOR COUSIN, Translated by 
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